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A Congregationalist Looks at Unitarians 


WALTER T. LOCKWOOD 


‘ ‘HE UNITARIAN CHURCH stands in a position of unusual advantage in our 


modern age. With a long history of leadership in liberal religious thinking, it 

should be among the first of the Christian denominations to create the new 
religious values, in terms of current knowledge, which must be produced if Chris- 
tianity is to outlive the present chaos. 


Old battles have been fought and won. The old conflict out of which Unitarian- 
ism grew no longer exists. The hour has arrived when the historic name should take 
on a new meaning, a meaning born of current life. 


_ Several distinctive modern tendencies in religion await embodiment in some 
historic denomination. The historical interpretation of religion, a method of ap- 
proach which seeks to understand religion as the product of human experience, 
finds only meager endorsement in the great Protestant denominations. This method 
is science applied to religion. As its champion, any denomination will take on new 


life. Why not the Unitarian denomination? Here is a comparatively small group, 


_with a traditional profession of liberalism, ready to assume this new leadership. 


| © Again, there is an urgent call these days for a champion of religious and educa- 


\| tional freedom. With State legislatures enacting anti-evolution bills, with college, 
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university, and high-school instructors and ministers threatened by a reactionary 
public, and with sinister organizations breeding religious intolerance, Unitarians can 
perform a timely service by fighting in the open for religious and educational freedom. 
Already this fight is being waged by Unitarian publications and from pulpits here 


|} and there throughout the Nation. 


{From an article in this issue.) 
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Those Peaceful Isles 


EMBERS of the General Conference, Alliance, 
Laymen’s League, and Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union who attended the Star Island Confer- 
ences this summer came back with the enthusiasm 
those alluring islands never fail to engender. What 
is the source of that appreciation? The islands 
are mostly rock, storm-swept and barren; no tree 
breaks the horizon; a person can explore the one 
hundred and fifty acres of Star Island in one or 
two short walks. What, then, keeps a sojourn 
there from being a dreary, uninteresting exile? 
Visitors are ready with various explanations: the 
friends you meet and their good will; the excellent 
program of religious services, lectures, and enter- 
tainments; the unusual historical background; the 
isolation; the fact that telephones, automobiles, and 
office routine are far, far away. 

Those reasons are good ones: the Isles of Shoals 
are admirably adapted for rest, and for mental and 
spiritual refreshment. Unitarians built well, 
when, ten years ago, they acquired the controlling 
interest in Star Island. But beyond reasons for 
the lure, popularly expressed (perhaps better said, 
above those reasons), is the more persuasive, the 
appeal the place makes to the deeper, spiritual self, 
the subconscious self, if you will. 

Out there, ten miles from the continent, Nature, 
which, after all, is our best approach to Infinite 
Reality—speaks in no uncertain tones. A day, 
even, with such surroundings as have been present 
this summer, leaves an impression by no means 
hastily to be dismissed of the might and glory, but 
also the beneficence, of Infinite Concern. In other 
words, the peace of God broods over those islands; 
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and dull of apprehension is he who fails to discern 
it and make it part of himself! 

Watch the white and gray gulls, sometimes — 
gliding easily out of the blue, sometimes beating 
up against the gale, come in and drop gently to the 
quiet waters of Gosport Harbor! So peace that 


passeth understanding fiies home to the soul that 


greatly needeth it. 


The Vanishing Sermon? 


N A RECENT ISSUE of the Congregationalist 

we read two articles: “Is the Sermon Going?” 
and ‘The Menace of the Sermon.” Both discus- 
sions, while they left final decision to the reader, 
indicated that the sermon in Congregationalism 
rests on shaking foundations. Now that church has 
a great preaching tradition, and one that is per- 
petuated to-day. Here are a few names: Jonathan 
Edwards, Lyman Beecher, Horace Bushnell, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Gunsaulus, Cadman, Jefferson, 
Gordon. 

The man with a voice, despite the liturgical trend, 
has just as secure a place in the hearts of the people, 
which after all is the final repository—as he had 
in the glorious days of Wesley, Whitefield, and 
Channing’ Probably, if the contributors to the Con- 
gregationalist had investigated church history, they 
would have found halting preachers and feeble 
homilies from the time of Chrysostom, Savonarola, 
Luther, and Bossuet. To-day is not unlike yester- 
day. The surface is ruffled by the zephyr or swept up 
in huge breaking seas, but the tides and the deep 
currents are not at all affected. A voice that can 
convince of wrongdoing and inspire to noble action 
is needed and listened to to-day just as it always 
has been and always will be. The fault, if fault 
there be, lies in the man and what he says, and not 
in the practice. 

Take the sermon out of Coir eer atnt worship 
and substitute liturgy and ritual, however artistic 


and melodious, and see how quickly the attendance 


will dwindle. Persons there are, and their name 
is legion, who will travel far to hear a persuasive 
human voice backed by reason and consecrated per- 
sonality, for courage to walk day by day. Let any 
who say no, read the testimonial to preaching by 
John Haynes Holmes in this issue. There is evi- 
dence of the worth of preaching, and of the 
preacher, too. 


The Editor’s Letters 


N THIS WORLD of interruptions, we must be 
forever watchful lest these fine and subtle wires 
that enable us to maintain communication with 
each other be severed. We have built up a system 


of contacts, one. with the other, which have all the 
importance for us in our human relationships that 
the perfected telephone exchange has for the 


community. 
For example, aernne is more important for a 


paper to know than what those who read it are — 


thinking about. Are they pleased? Are they dis 


eruntled? Do they placidly accept all the editors 
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give them; or do they inwardly rebel? Do they 
find agreeable surprises on every page; or do they 
find it a trite and dull sheet? In other words, 
what those who make a periodical wish to know 
above everything else is, Do readers find deposits 
of pure gold, or only base metal? In any case, 
Suggestions pass readily in through the editorial 
door. 

About the only means the editor has of securing 
these all-necessary suggestions is through corre- 
spondence. 
boring street and from across the continent are to 
him the arteries through which course elements 
that give life and vigor to the paper he is publish- 
ing. This is the reason why journals of all kinds 
print columns of correspondence, columns which, 
by all the tests those who handle the journal can 
make, are eagerly and widely read. Some read 
editorials; some, articles; some, the news; but 
_ everyone reads the letters. 
Tup Rueister is fortunate in having correspond- 
ents who know how to write letters. This week we 
publish communications expressing two attitudes 
—one in approval, the other in criticism. Critical 
letters get an equal hearing with letters that com- 
mend, perhaps more than equal; because honest 
_ eriticism keeps the pendulum swinging on its nor- 
‘mal course. Not in many a day has a letter so 

admonished us of the responsibility and high char- 

acter of the editorial enterprise as one we recently 
_ read, which was signed “A poor workingman.” In 
it the writer said that he was not wise enough to 
explain the troubles and perplexities that sur- 
rounded him and his children, but that he must 
depend on those who had had better opportunity 
than he to explain for him. 


The Illusive Past 


:.  setetaal G, resting under his laurels at his home 
- in England, remarks somewhat quizzically 
that “quite a dozen writers have achieved immor- 
tality in the last 2,500 years.” 
Who the celebrities are, he leaves the world to 


j 


A representative list is thus published in the Inde- 
pendent. Just why the Independent, and other 
periodicals which have guessed at Kipling’s im- 
‘mortals, should set up the past as a criterion, we 
ean only imagine. It will be seen that eight on the 
list flourished from 2,500 to 170 years ago, that 
three died more than seventy- -five years ago, and 
that only one has been given less than one-half a 
century in which to ripen. Here is the Independent 
Tist: Homer, J schylus, Sophocles, Vergil, Dante, 
Shaucer, Shakespeare, saa Goethe, Fielding, 
Balzac, Dostoievsky. 

_ What is there about age to confer fame? We 
may be uninformed and not sensitive to the finest 


a 


_ The Christian Register 


His letters that come from the neigh-. 


guess, a feat it immediately attempts to perform. 


art, but we confess we never could understand — 
‘ writers who flourished one thousand or two 
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thousand years ago, and produced only a small 
amount of moderate, rather trivial prose, should 
be forever after exalted. What was the matter 
with Emerson? Hasn’t he been dead long enough? 
Why were Browning, Tennyson, Dickens, Fitz- 
gerald, and Anatole France omitted? For a simi- 
lar reason, possibly. But if age was the test, why 
fail to number such masterpieces as Job, Isaiah, 
and the Book of Psalms? In all the world of writ- 
ing, no work exceeds these as pure literature con- 
ceived and executed on a lofty plane. And when it 
comes to a matter of influence as well as literary 
excellence, Homer and Aischylus, even Shakespeare 
and Milton, must get well to the rear. For no 
book man has composed can compare for a mo- 
ment in effect on human living with these selec- 
tions from the Bible. Intrinsic merit, rather than 
age and tradition, however respectable, is the 
determining factor. 


Indians and History 


N ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH dated 
August 1 informs citizens of the United States 
that the poor Indian asks for one and one-quarter 
billion dollars in back payments. These claims are 
made jointly by thirty-five tribes. They hark back to 
the days when the white men and the red men were 
battling for possession of the continent. One tribe, 
the Sioux, asks modestly for the sum of $800,000,- 
000; while the Creek Indians say that, following the 
Creek War in 1813, Andrew Jackson negotiated an 
unauthorized treaty which took from the Creeks 
23,000,000 acres of land in western Georgia and 
eastern Alabama. Their descendants now ask for 
$195,000,000, principle and interest. 

Here is a nice question at law for the sudicial 
department to determine. We are quite agreed that 
the white race took what it could wrest from the 
aborigines, without asking for it; without paying 
for it. But, what right, more than the whites, did 
the Indians have’ to the land? How did they get 
the territory? Also by a ruthless method of posses- 
sion. The Indian tribes were by no means the first 
settlers in America; when the Indians came, they 
dispossessed and destroyed those settlers without 
mercy. Later they fell out among themselves, in- 
yaded territories belonging to neighboring tribes, 
killed the owners, and settled on the land; as when 
the Iroquois Confederacy destroyed the Huron na- 
tion in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Nor is any mention made in the claims, we ob- 
serve, of the red terror formerly let loose by the 
savages along all the frontier from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Connecticut River; such atrocities 
as one shudders at, even to-day. They killed and 
tortured for the pure joy of it. While this allega- 
tion does not constitute a legal claim, and does not 
exculpate the white man, it does constitute a moral 
objection. It is worth our while to see history in 


its full aspect. 


The Canonization of Nikolai Lenin 


MERICA, broadly speaking, has no 
‘Sntelligentsia.” This does not mean 
that Americans are not intelligent ; rather, 
just the opposite. They are all intelligent 
—or consider themselves so—and for that 
reason do not wish to speak of a “special, 
intelligent” class. 

Most European countries, however, are 
divided into “the people” and “the intelli- 
gentsia.” The latter write and read books, 
publish and circulate newspapers, main- 
tain and attend theatres and operas, and 
do everything else that is considered cul- 
tured. “The people” are ignorant, simple, 
desperately poor and with limited in- 
terests, and take no part in the intellectual 
life of their country. They make up the 
army, pay the taxes, raise the wheat, and 
mine the coal. They are not supposed to 
know much of anything, and are usually 
advised or compelled to do as they are 
told by “the intelligentsia.” Still the 
people are people, and do more than dig, 
plow, and get drunk on holidays. They 
also have longings and yearnings, sorrows, 
love, unhappy marriages, and fear of 
death ; so they create a simple, sad, sweet, 
intellectual world of their own. 

They have picturesque though simple 
village dances, in which young men and 
women take hold of hands or of one an- 
other’s belts, and to the raucous music of 
a strident bagpipe skip about in long cir- 
cular lines. They also have a large num- 
ber of touching folk songs, a large collec- 
tion of extraordinarily apt proverbs, and 
many folk stories of great literary merit 
and dramatic power. Above all, they have 
saints and heroes who look after the poor, 
give wisdom to the ignorant, and fight the 
battles of the weak and oppressed. 

Of these people’s saints, the latest and 
one of the most powerful is Lenin, the 
Father of Bolshevism in Russia. And the 
most remarkable thing about his canoniza- 
tion in the hearts of the downtrodden and 
simple is that Lenin became a demigod 
even before he was dead. While he was 
still alive, millions of simple people cher- 
ished toward Lenin an attitude similar 
to that which devout and simple Chris- 
tians feel toward Jesus. Among multi- 
tudes of Protestants there is a feeling that 
Jesus will make everything come out 
right; that he knows everything, and un- 
derstands everything; and that in his good 
time he will give everyone his dues. Ex- 
actly that feeling prevailed among millions 
of poor people throughout eastern and 
southeastern Europe, even during Lenin’s 
lifetime. The leaders of workers’ meet- 
ings spoke of Lenin in a tone of boundless 
love and reverence. They usually referred 
to him by some intimate and endearing 
name. They felt that he was all-wise and 
all-sympathetic, and that he had the whole 
proletariat world on his heart. He was 
supposed to know about the trials and 
limitations and sufferings of the oppressed 
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Russians must have their saints 


in Poland, Hungary, the Balkans and 
Turkey, and it was expected that he would 
bring about a great liberation. Millions 
of simple people were happy in the faith 
that Lenin understood it all and would 
make it all come out right. 

Naturally, this reverence was greatly 
increased after Lenin’s death. He is be- 
coming a god, the founder of a cult. For 
example, the well-known correspondent, 
Arthur Ransome, writes, “The shops which 
used to sell nothing but the trappings of 
church ceremonial, wax candles, and the 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


OF ILLUSTRIOUS LINEAGE 
Robert Todd. Lincoln, son of Abraham Lincoln, 


who recently died at Manchester, Vt., was a 
good type of American. He was President Gar- 
field’s Secretary of War, and represented the 
United States at the Court of St. James under 
President Harrison 
ma SS a 
pictures of the saints, now in some cases 
serve two religions. In one half of a win- 
dow in the Ilyinka may be seen the gilded 
ikons of Nicolas the Miracle-worker, and 
in the other buttons with enameled por- 
traits of Lenin. There are shops which 
find it worth while to keep a window 
filled with nothing but the busts and 
portraits of the leader who died two 
years ago.” 

Pictures of Lenin are actually beginning 
to take the place of ikons, pictures of the 
saints, which play a large part in the 
lives of multitudes of Slavie people. 

Besides that, he is becoming the object 
of an annual pilgrimage.. The world 
knows that Bastern Christians ascribe 
great importance to pilgrimages. The 
Russians, especially, used to go by the 
hundreds of thousands to Jerusalem. They 
like the feeling of being in a sacred place 


before a holy thing. Now they get that . 
feeling by going to see Lenin’s grave. “It | 
is two years,” continues Mr. Ransome, 
“since his embalmed body was laid in its — 
glass-lidded coffin in the mausoleum, Liv-— 
ing soldiers still guard the dead, and men — 
come from all parts of the world and go 
down into the tomb. On the anniversary 
of his death, the faithful bring banners — 
and lower them outside, pass through the — 
mausoleum, lift their banners, and march — 
away with song. Already that place under | 
the Kremlin walls is for thousands what 
for other thousands was the tomb of 
Tamerlane at Samarkand, for others the > 
mosque of Mecca, for others the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem.” 

Then, besides all this, an extension folk- 
lore is growing up about Lenin. He is 
becoming the center of a great number 
of legends, in which he is represented as 
a hero who protects the poor people from 
despots, tsars, and money lenders. All 
that he has written is attaining the au- 
thority of sacred writ, and a sanctity 
attaches to the very objects with which 


he used to come in contact. 


Thus we have St. Lenin. In millions of - 
hearts Lenin, the friend of the people, 
takes the place held by Jesus, the friend 
of the people, in other hearts. Lenin in- 
spires devotion and affection, service and 
heroic deeds. This is both wonderful and 
pathetic. It is wonderful, for a sai:t is 
a glorious, social achievement. We, the 
people, create the saints. A saint is a 
banner of hope, an emblem of faith—a 
bold pronouncement that we poor, sinful 
people shall not capitulate. We may be 
greedy and carnal, dull and untrue, but 
still that is only part of us. We have a 
higher nature which creates saints, and 
we ascribe to them all that we aspire to. 
They are our ringing declaration that we 
still strive toward purity and service and 
devotion to hard causes. 

It is also significant that the people have 
chosen a man like Lenin for a saint. The 
people know what they want in saints— 
they want heroes who ask nothing for 
themselves, but who give themselves for 
the weak and heavy-laden. Saints are 
friends of common people. That histori- 
cally seems to be the essence of religion— 
a force which liberates and elevates com- 
mon people. For the people, a servant of 
God is one who serves the people. _ | 

The most pathetic thing about this can-— 
onization of Lenin is. that the Russians, 
with the most impressive, musical, and 
esthetic church in the world, had to make | 
a saint out of an infidel,and murderer, be- 
cause the infidel and murderer seemed to 
be a better friend of the people—more 
unselfish and with a more vital faith in 
the future of mankind—than the church. 

What a wonderful thing it would = 
Europe if there were great 


church ! R. H. sec 
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ha SUBJECT dat is uppermost in the 
i minds of serious Englishmen to-day is 
the coal dispute. The blight of it is 
ettling deeper on the land. For three 
nonths, now, it has dragged on, and still 
e is no hopeful break in the clouds. 
urious but sinister thing is that the 
sitor from abroad going about London 
uld never suspect that the country is 
ssing through an ordeal at all. The 
‘tropolis with its towers and palaces, its 
squares, its rushing or huddled-up 
reams of traffic, stands bathed in a flood 
of radiant sunshine. The big stores and 
the shops display their crowded and pic- 
uresque windows; the pavements are full 
ff color from the incessant threading of 
hitly-costumed women; the theatres, 
emas, and amusements are carrying on 
usiness as usual. All the accustomed 
‘igns of prosperity and plenty meet the eye 
n this wonderful and magical city, which 
eems to live a charmed life immune from 
he pestilence that walks at noonday 
hrough the national “industries. Who 
vould imagine that, of some 10,000,000 
a working population, 1,600,000 are 
in addition to the army of unem- 
ployed miners in England? 
Even in the mining districts we are 
issured that there are no obvious signs of 
t or suffering. In Wigan, e.g., with 
30,000 miners, the schools are pro- 
g one liberal meal a day to their 
children, and footwear and clothing are 
coming in from voluntary agencies. Relief 
in the form of foodstuffs and money is 
being distributed through the official ad- 
inistration. And that is typical; while 
ts are organized to make time hang 
heavily on the minds and hands of 
le workers. Co-operative societies and 
ivate traders are giving credit, so that 


destitution and its effects do not enter. 


the picture ; though all parts may not 
be in quite so favorable circumstances as 
Vigan, which has other industries besides 
Nevertheless, it is evident that com- 
ial responsibility has undergone re- 
kable development in recent times; 
the horrible conditions which in the 
id days wrought such pitiable physical 
among workers during industrial 
rikes and lockouts obtain no more—a 
1ct which will account for the absence of 
io ce and disorder from the present 
tions. 

all this, welcome as it is, cannot 
the paralysis which has crept over 
ae of the great industries of the country, 
the consequent loss of foreign 
which is going on, and the de- 
n of that healthy exchange of com- 
s by which the stability of inter- 
l pepomic relations is maintained ; 
ot ent the immense loss of real 
, in a material sense, with its in- 
etion on the standards of life 
®, hor avert the psychological 
pread and continued idle- 
asses of people. 

esses most heavily on the 
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thoughtful religious consciousness of the 
country is the tragic fact that the divine 
unity and harmony of life is shattered and 
the co-operative fellowship of man with 
man destroyed. It is this disruption of 
splendid brotherhood, this transgression of 
life’s deepest law—the violence done to its 
ideal, the loss of its grace—which is in- 
tolerable, apart altogether from considera- 
tions of material loss and physical damage. 
Men cannot violate the true spiritual order 
of life “without disaster to the highest 
and best things of human character and 
existence. War of any kind slays the 
soul; it generates hate, animosity, linger- 
ing suspicion ; it poisons the wells of feel- 
ing, inflicts fatal wounds on good will, 
makes mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy more difficult for the future. It is 
a disease which blasts the finer growths of 
the social consciousness and enfeebles their 
vitality and promise. The great abiding 
processes of life history show that human- 
ity was meant to be a brotherhood; it is 
one in its divine origin, one in its deepest 
heart and profoundest experiences, one in 
its ultimate goal and destiny. It has 
enemies to overcome, battles to fight, ideals 
to achieve, principles to justify, through 
conflict and struggle, ere it stands upon the 
height of its possibility with new glimpses 
of heights that are higher; but these great 
tasks which constitute the greatness of 
man’s nature, and the glory of his adven- 
ture, are to be accomplished hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, side by side. We 


rise not by putting our foot on one another, © 


but by putting it on the evil in us all. 
Because industrial strife is the negation 
of the religious conception of society and 
of social method, the churches in England 
—or those elements in them which are 
most sensitive to the social implications 
of their faith—have felt that the present 
coal dispute was a challenge to them, and 
that its righteous settlement was a concern 
from which they could not wholly stand 
aside. A number of leaders in the An- 
glican and Free Churches, under the initia- 
tive of the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, have interviewed representatives of 
the mine-owners and, afterwards, of the 
Miners’ Federation, in the interest of a 
settlement. A similar attempt has also 
been made by the Society of Friends— 
which though small in numbers has such 
‘unanimity of mind and purpose, and has 
earned such general respect by reason of 
its consistency with its professed religious 
principles, that its influence is out of pro- 
portion to its size compared with other 
bodies. There is no sign, however, that it 
has been able to effect any change in the 
situation of the parties. 
In the case of the church leaders, it was 
somewhat different. Their instrument of 
conciliation was the Royal Commission Re- 
port—which it now appears as if the mine- 
owners had given up, but on the basis of 
which the church leaders and officials of 
the Miners’ Federation drew up a memor- 
andum embodying suggestions for a ter- 
mination of the dispute. This is the first 
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light of the Chal Dispute 


English Piirches apply their religion 


positive move the Federation has made 
from the notorious slogan, “Not a minute 
on the day, not a cent of the pay.” It in- 
volves, however, financial assistance from 
the Government to maintain present wages 
for a defined period within which a settle- 
ment has to be found, and at the end of 
which any outstanding cause of disagree- 
ment has to go to a joint board presided 
over by an independent chairman, whose 
award must be accepted by both parties. 
This does mark a step forward, and it is 
to the credit of the church intervention. 

At the moment, however, there is no 
promise that it will lead further. Sec- 
tions of the miners are opposed, unfor- 
tunately, we think, to anything that 
savors of compulsory arbitration; while 
the Prime Minister, who received a deputa- 
tion of church leaders to present and sup- 
port the solution embodied in the mem- 
orandum, stated the unalterable opposition 
of the Government to the renewal of a 
subsidy in any form. It appears, how- 
ever, that the church body rather contem- 
plates a loan by the Government to be re- 
paid in time by the organized industry... 

There are many who welcome the peace 
efforts of responsible ministers of religion 
as the sign of a desire to help the country 
in a most regrettable position, and to do 
something for the practical application of - 
religious principles of peace and recon- 
ciliation to which their office commits 
them. But in various quarters their ac- 
tion has been condemned. The Prime - 
Minister himself, in a moment of face- 
tiousness and a spirit hardly up to his 
best, at the interview compared their in- 
tervention in the dispute to an attempt, 
say, of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to bring about a reunion of Particular 
Baptists and Anglo-Catholics! He was 
not optimistic about the result, but he 
would not despair. The respected head of 
the Scottish Church in London, Dr. Archi- 
bald Fleming, has deprecated the tendency 
of church leaders to make such incursions 
into secular fields, under the style of “re- 
presentatives of the churches,’ when no 
church has appointed them to represent 
it and many in the churches disagree 
with their proposals, or, in any case, have 
not been consulted. To the more serious 
and important side of this argument for 
abstention, the Bishop of Winchester has 
made a dignified and well-pointed reply 
in the Times of July 27, in the course of 
which he writes: “Our critics cannot have 
it both ways. We preach justice and fel- 
lowship ; immediately we are reminded of 
the futility of these excellent platitudes 
apart from any definite suggestions for 
their embodiment. We make such definite 
suggestions, and immediately we are lec- 
tured for stepping onto ground where 
economists, if not angels, fear to tread. 

. Our scheme may be impossible. If 
so, let wiser men find a better one!” 

The fact is that these Bishops and min- 
isters have got the Miners’ Federation for 
the first time in this conflict to put its 
foot outside the dugout in which it had 
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immured itself, and to commit itself to 
some constructive proposal. That is so 
far satisfactory. And, personally, we be- 
lieve that these industrial deadlocks have 
to do with psychology as well as economics, 
with philosophies of life and society as 
well as with merely material and business 
considerations ; and, therefore, neither reli- 
gion nor its principles, nor the church, can 
be ruled out as intruders without right of 
entry. The writ of religion runs through all 
life and its relationships—as between man 
and man, nation and nation. It can con- 
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sent to be banished into the domestic sphere 
of the inward soul only by surrendering 
its crown rights over the world and be- 
traying half its commission. And when 
the passions and interests stirred by the 
present controversy are allayed and its 
history comes to be written, the wider con- 
ception of the church’s duties and func- 
tions will be vindicated, and its influence 
will be enhanced by the reflection that it 
did not stand by dumb and idle while the 


country was being slowly bled to death 


and the spiritual ideal of life violated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“With a Great Price—” 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


Many readers probably read the article 
of Mr. Petrie—“‘A Pilgrim Comes Home 
from Rome”; but only those that passed 
through the same pilgrimage can appre- 
ciate it fully. I come from the country 
where if a boy gets higher education, it is 
for only one purpose—to become a priest. 
This was to be my lot, also, but Heaven 
decreed different. When about to enter 
higher school, I was overcome by disease 
that made me unable to walk. The physi- 
cian advised my parents to take me to a 
far-away city for an operation, but my 
mother loved me too blindly—she could 
not part with me; so she sought to cure 
me by different means. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church furnished the means. 

There was a wonder water of Lourdes, 
a little stone from the river of Jordan, 
leaves from the rosebush of St. Francis, a 
butter blessed by the priest on the day of 
St. Lawrence, or salt on the day of St. 
Agatha, and hundreds of other miraculous 
objects; and then, the numerous Masses 
said by priests in our little church. All 
these things cost more than seven opera- 
tions, but no relief was in sight. The dis- 
appointment grieved my parents more 
than a short separation would, but their 
faith in these little things was so strong 
that they were sure of relief. 

A year passed. I could not count the 
Masses offered for me and well paid for 
by my father. Operation was necessary, 
and finally my father took me to the hos- 
pital in a far-away city, where I remained 
for six long months undergoing two seri- 
ous operations. 

I returned home. Another Mass was 
offered, and my father hung a little silver 
leg at the altar of Sacred Heart as a 
“vyotum” in gratitude for my recovery. 
But I began to doubt. I grew up a heretic. 
Salvation by works, by sacraments, was 
no more for me. Life in the midst of 
faithful folk became unbearable. I had 
to go into exile. I came to the “land of 
the free”; and here I had freedom not 
only to develop further my heretical dis- 
position, but I could deClare myself a 
perfect agnostic. 

I hated all religions, and yet I felt 
miserable without one. Some people, I 
must say, good people, told me that not 
all religions are so irrational as Roman 
Catholicism. I believed it. I became a 
Protestant, and so ardent that my friends 


considered it advisable to send me to the 
school of Protestant theology to prepare 
for the ministry. I studied Bible day and 
night, but I also studied about other 
things. I came into contact with works 
of such men as Paine, Emerson, and others. 
That appealed to me more than the Bible 
and all Protestant theology. I often won- 
dered why there was not a-church that 
would satisfy my spiritual thirst. Salva- 
tion by faith was to me as futile as salva- 
tion by sacraments. Again I was on my 
way to agnosticism. 

One day a little advertisement in The 
Literary Digest attracted my attention. 
It was about a little pamphlet issued by 
the Unitarian Association. I spent a 
penny, and it proved to be the best invest- 
ment I ever made. At last I found what 
my soul longed for—freedom, fatherhood 
of God, brotherhood of men, salvation 
by character. These appealed to me more 
than anything in the world. Especially 
that “salvation by character’’—could there 
be anything more rational, more noble? 
How much higher that is than Roman 
Catholic fetishism! By how much it sur- 
passes the orthodox Protestant idea of 
shifting your guilt on somebody else’s 
eross! ° 

Thus I have found a religion which no 
more binds heavy burdens and grievous 
and lays them on my shoulders; a reli- 
gion which no more locks my soul in tight 
frames of dogma and orthodox teachings; 
a religion in which my soul is free in 
Search of truth, of God all-wise and all- 
just, of God so different from the gods of 
Roman Catholics and orthodox Protes- 
tants. Salvation by character solved all 
my problems—treligious and spiritual. 

Therefore, I repeat with Mr. Petrie: 
“Had there been no Unitarian Association, 
this source of help would not have been 
available. There are others in much the 
Same predicament as I was. It is my 
duty to support an organization that may 
help them out as it has me.” And I will 
try to fulfill my duty. 


A. Bartosz. 
BALTIMORD, MD. 


Eprror’s Notr.—We pass this letter on 
to readers as it was written. Those born 
free can hardly appreciate what freedom 
means when bought with a great price, as 
in this instance. If the work of the Uni- 
tarians needs any justification, such a 
deliverance provides it. 


_ villainous despotism to which religion, — 


(6) 
The Pacifist Argument 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 

Militarism, and its various implications, 
is the greatest crime of the age; and great 
ideals of social progress cannot be upper- 
most while the incentives to war are tol- 
erated. I refer to the editorial “About — 
This Militarism’” in the issue of July 29, 
1926. It is difficult to understand how a 
liberal journal supports such an uncon- 
stitutional law as prohibition and yet 
mildly favors the teaching of the technique 
of murder in publicly supported schools. 
True, you did not state this; but any in- 
difference to the peril of militarism im- 
plies a partiality to military service. ? 

Surely we owe our country no more than — 
we owe the world. The “country’s bless- 
ings and privileges” we have earned many ~ 
times over. Ex-servicemen, who were un- 
willingly trained and thrust into a hateful 
war of no concern to them or their coun- — 
try, have reaped no blessings or privileges — 
from their government; but rather, I 
should say, the country is deeply indebted — 
to them. The arguments for military 
training in tax-supported schools have long — 
since been ably refuted. The pacifist is 
now being recognized as the true patriot, 
and it is up to him to offer stanch 
resistance to those who encourage such — 
primitive and immoral practices in our 
institutions of learning. 

Howarp THOMAS LAKEY. 
79 Warner Avenue, 
JERSEY City, N.J. 
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Approves Military Training 
To the Bditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is so long since I have patted the 
editorial back of THE Register that I am 
confident you will accept my humble com- 
pliments on two of the leaders in THE 
Recister of July 29, “About this Mil- 
itarism,” and “Hideous, Full Length,” in 
each of which I find my own opinions 
clearly expressed. Perhaps an additional 
advantage in military training might be 
mentioned in the discipline which should 
attend it—the obedience which it demands 
of some who would not learn the essential 
of service otherwise. 

The article on the Norris tragedy is the 
first vigorous protest I have noticed 
against this revolting episode; and I hope 
it will be widely circulated. The man 
should be tried and punished for his in- 
excusable and senseless crime—not ap- 
plauded by a psalm-singing mob. 

Epwarp A. CHURCH. 

SeaL Harpor, Me. 


For Liberty in Mexico ; 

To the Bditor of Ton CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR :— 
I write this letter with the desire that — 

at least one person who is ealled Unita- 
rian shall speak in condemnation of the 


especially the Catholic religion, is sub- 
jected by the laws of Mexico. It has been 
a shame and a scandal to observe the — 
attitude and to read the words of Protes- 
tant parsons, orthodox and liberdl, as 
they confront that crisis of freedom 
the south of us. Some of them (represent- 
ing a majority, we should like to hope) | 


» indeed spoken like men—men to whom 
is something more than idle wind 
: pompous pretension. Others of them 
ave shuffled and evaded before a plain 
ie of right and wrong, or have basely 
proved the wrong. This is another 
leplorable instance to be added to a 
mournful number that have gone before, 
proving how many preachers consult the 
ther before they let loose their care- 
‘fully manipulated opinions. Is it wrong 
© steal? Yes, indeed! But of course if the 
stealing is for the furthering of “a great 
moral reform,” why, then it is quite all 
right and the thief may be really the 
precursor of a righteous era. Is it wrong 
‘to murder? Assuredly. However, if there 
should be a little throat-cutting in the in- 
auguration of a beautiful social order, 
'e must not apply our provincial morality 
to a “world movement.” Is tyranny 
odious? Certainly. But it may be neces- 
sary to accustom people to serfdom in 
fl to fit them for freedom. 

This kind of thing—this diseased shifti- 
“ness and compromise—has come in such 
quantity from the laureate society of 
preachers in the last ten years, that one 


must take as a matter. of course such an. 


action as was recently perpetrated by a 
Beitering of ministers in New York. 


RE Ag gee 
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These holy men had placed before them a 
resolution which said that while they 
favored the strictest enforcement of the 
prohibition laws, they nevertheless de- 
nounced the effort to enforce them by the 
employment of lying and chicanery. This 
resolution the holy men rejected. Some 
day a genuine Man will appear among 
preachers of that type, and either they 
will put an end to him or he will put an 
end to them. 

And now again, when no yoice peared 
for liberty and very few for rigorous 
principle of any kind, when a very in- 
sanity of despotism has seized the world, 
we have the same cautious rubbing of 
hands and winking of eyes at the vicious 
business in Mexico. “We must wait for 
facts’; “we must remember the past”; 
“we must keep in mind that there is an 
a@ priori presumption against Catholicism.” 
We must, in a word, do anything except 
bring an infamy into the presence of con- 
science and let that conscience speak. 

And what is the state of affairs thus 
circumspectly treated? This: that if a 
Mexican parent wishes to send his young 
child to a school in which the Christian 
religion is taught, he finds that by the 
law of his country such schools are for- 
bidden; that if a young man wishes to 
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enter a religious order or a young woman 
wishes to become a nun, he or she is not 
allowed to do so; that seminaries, con- 
vents, and episcopal residences become 
the property of the state; that no reli- 
gious body shall administer institutions 
of charity; that ministers of religion are 
disfranchised as they are in Soviet Russia ; 
that no minister of religion shall criticize 
any public law; and that permission to 
build a church must be obtained, if it is 
obtained, from the civil authorities. 

If, reading those provisions, a man does 
not on the spot recognize them as con- 
stituting insufferable despotism, then to 
such a man it is useless to speak the lan- 
guage that free men speak. I am as well 
acquainted as most of those who will read 
this letter, with the wrongs which History 
lays at the door of Catholicism. And I 
am not ignorant of the wrongs that stain 
the record of Protestantism. But to-day 
in Mexico, and. within the sphere of the 
recent religious laws of Mexico, the cause 
of Catholicism is the cause of freedom. 
And if Protestantism does not speak forth 
in this clear sense, then the theological 
bankruptcy that afflicts it is a small thing 
in comparison with the moral paralysis 
that infects it. 


Wr11AM L. SULLIVAN. 


. Variety and Enthusiasm at Star Island 


Politics, art, recreation, and religion have their day 


ISLES OF SHOALS, Juiy 31. 
HE SECOND DECADE of the “in- 
dependence of Star Island’ is about to 
_begin—a period which gives promise of 
being nobler and more widely useful than 
any in the past. As the perspective of 
the last thirty years shows a continually 
broadening influence, so, seen in prospect, 
Star Island seems destined to loom large 
in the developing and disseminating of 
- Unitarian thought. 
| An impressive pageant, “Unto the Day,” 
written and produced by Rev. Joseph C. 
Allen of Rowe, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Allen and a committee from the confer- 
ence, given Wednesday afternoon in front 
of the east end of the hotel, fittingly 
marked the tenth anniversary of owner- 
ship of Star Island, and the thirtieth 
anniversary of the beginning of Unitarian 
meetings at the Shoals. Addresses by Dr. 
William I. Lawrance and Mrs. Lawrance, 
the former on “The Liberal Fellowship 
and Isles of Shoals’ and the latter on 
the “Story of the Laighton Family,” 
rere also a part of the anniversary ob- 
seryance of the present week. 
‘. ‘Three vigorous addresses by Dr. Preston 
Bradley of Chicago; a talk on “BDxperi- 
ees Which Suggest a Spiritual Order,” 
by Rey. Adolph Rossbach of Waltham ; 
1 a lecture on “Buried Treasure, the 
at of the Isles of Shoals,’ by Rev. 


neth Gesner of Calais, Me., constituted 
_ morning lecture program, ‘with chapel 
talk: pear by Rey. John Nicol Mark of 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


The evenings were given over largely 
to more popular subjects, although the 
showing of the slides of the Sargent mural 
paintings at the Boston Public Library, 
and the accompanying address on “The 
Triumph of Religion—Sargent’s Mural 
Paintings,’ given by Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, were in harmony with the 
spirit of any religious conference. 

The week opened Saturday evening with 
an entertainment, largely musical, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, chair- 


‘man of the music committee. The program 


was made up of numbers contributed by 
members of the conference, and was con- 
cluded by the singing of the prize songs. 
These had been decided the previous even- 
ing from a list of nine songs submitted. 
The first winner was Mrs. Leita Harring- 
ton of Waltham, and two were tied—Miss 
Minnie Ward Jackson and Mrs. Adolph 
Zeiger of Exeter, N.H. 

Dr. Edwin S. Hodgin of New Bedford 
was the Sunday preacher, speaking in 
the morning on “The Poorest Man in the 
World,” and in the evening giving read- 
ings from Alfred S. Noyes’s “Watchers of 
the Sky’ and the “Book of the Earth.” 
“The poorest man in all the world is he 
that has sold his dream for gold,” was the 
theme of the morning sermon. The man 
who is willing to follow a dream which is 
not of the best has sold his dream for gold, 
he asserted, and man has many tempta- 
tions to do so, especially in public life. 
He gave business men credit for becom- 
ing more and more dreamers of dreams, 


as they learn that business is a great co- 
operative concern and that they can pros- 
per only as they learn how to serve and 
lift humanity. 

All great men and women have heen 
dreamers, Dr. Hodgin said, and Jesus the 
greatest of all; and there never was so 
great an opportunity for dreams as now. 
“We have more knowledge and power 
that will make them come true than at 
any time in the past,” he claimed. 

Rey. John Nicol Mark of Fall River was 
the Shoals minister during the second 
week of the General Conference, speak- 
ing each morning in the little stone meet- 
ing-house, which was filled to overflowing 
every day. His themes were unrelated, 
but each was complete in itself. Monday 
morning, he discussed “Discerning the 
Signs of the Times.” Among those he 
singled out for comment were a healthier 
interest in religion than has been mani- 
fested for some years; an increasing lib- 
eral tendency toward religion, which the 
Unitarian gospel with its constructive phil- 
osophy is in a position to meet; the em- 
phasis on social welfare as the basis for 
religion; and the recognition of the fact 
that the gospel of true brotherhood is 
the best and only method to settle in- 
dustrial and economic difficulties and ad- 
just international relationships so that 
war will be no more. 

Mr. Mark also gave a sermon on the 
“Compass,” in which he took up the four 
points which Dr. Van Dyke indicates for 
man’s guidance in his poem, “My Coi- 
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pass.” These were “to think without con- 
fusion, clearly”—in political, religious, and 
other questions; “to love our fellow men 
sincerely’—a thought which is being 
preached and lived more and more; “to 
act from honest motives purely,’ and “to 
trust in God and heaven securely.” 

An appeal for the home and its influence 
on the normal and spiritual life of the 
people was made by Mr. Mark in a sermon 
on the “Hope of the Hearthstone.” He 
charged those parents who are not giving 
their children the proper training with 
being unpatriotic. 

“Our home life is becoming too much 
apartmentized and delicatessened,”’ he 
said. “The standardized home reduced to 
a room and a kitchenette, with no place 
for hearthstone training, will never run 
smoothly. The look, the word, the in- 
visible atmosphere of the home and church, 
are woven into life tissue. Character has 
no other from which to fashion itself. 
Too many of our public men have talked 
eloquently about the observance of law 
and order who do not keep within the 
law themselves,” he declared. 

One of Mr. Mark’s talks was on “The 
Great Task of Happiness.” In it he talked 
of Robert Louis Stevenson as one of the 
greatest apostles of happiness which the 
world has known. His message was the 
duty of joy, the ethical value of hap- 
piness. “Buried Talents” was Mr. Mark’s 
last subject. Christianity is positive in 
its application to life, where other reli- 
gions are negative. Christianity demands 
retribution for the lost opportunity and 
the buried talent. He who neglects to 
use his talents commits sin in God’s sight, 
and he who neglects the opportunity to do 
good to others is also culpable in His sight. 
Mr. Mark took up national sins of omission 
as well as individual ones, and said that 
nations are as responsible as men for 
the gifts which have been bestowed 
upon them. 


“The world must be run on a business 
basis,” he admitted, “with value rendered 
for value received; but nations and in-- 
dividuals have at times to play the part 
of the Good Samaritan.” “Mr. Mark gave 
an evening lecture, also, on “Robert Burns 
—the Man and His Message.” 

Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago (who 
will have motored about five thousand 
miles to speak at Star Island, when he 
reaches his summer home again) gave 
three impassioned addresses at the Gen- 
eral Conference. One of his talks was a 
Sesquicentennial address. Dr. Bradley’s 
engagement to be the Sesquicentennial 
preacher August 8 in Philadelphia was 
canceled because of the complications 
which arose with the Federation of 
Churches on account of opening the ex- 
position Sunday. Repeated efforts on the 
part of the committee in Philadelphia to 
- renew the engagement with Dr. Bradley 
were unavailing, as subsequent to the can- 
celation he had made other arrangements 
for the day. 

In discussing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Dr. Bradley gave Unita- 
rians full credit for their share, inas- 
much as three of the commission appointed 
to draft it were stanch Unitarians and 
‘the family of the fourth out of the five 
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later became Unitarian. He also paid 
high tribute to Thomas Paine as the man 
who wrote the first draft of the Declara- 
tion and the first man to use the name 
United States of America. “Yet we can’t 
get a line of it into the textbooks,” he de- 
clared, “because Thomas Paine tore the 
cant out of orthodoxy.” 


“A commercial, profiteering world is do- 
ing all it can for another war,” he de- 
clared. “America must so administer her 
affairs and so establish relations with 
other nations that she can look any of 
them in the face. If I wanted to go safely 
through the Balkans to-day, I should carry 
the United States flag in my pocket.” 

Dr., Bradley declared that the United 
States has not contributed a single new 
idea of democratic philosophy in her one 
hundred and fifty years of experimenting, 
and also asserted that the mob is never 
right. To develop the nation it is essential 
to build up an aristocracy of leadership. 


America’s uniqueness lies in the fact that 


she has opened her ports to millions of 
people in other countries, and her prob- 
lem has been one of assimilation—a prob- 
lem which no other nation ever had. This 
fact has made more difficult the expression 
of democratic ideals. Dr. Bradley be- 
lieves that the troubles of all nations may 
be traced to their economic relations, and 
that the settlement of these and the regu- 
lation of profit will do more toward the 
establishment of permanent peace than 
any number of disarmament conferences. 

Speaking again on the “Meaning of 
Progress in Religion,” Dr. Bradley said 
that the religion which established the 
law of progress is a to-morrow and not a 
yesterday religion. 

“It is heresy to say I am what I am to- 
day because I was that yesterday. It is 
what I want to be to-morrow which 
establishes what I am. 

“Unless we can translate our philosophy 
into action, it is of little consequence,” 
he continued. “I welcome the humanistic 


philosophy now so much talked of, be-. 


cause of its provocativeness. The value 
of it is the fact that we have been chal- 
lenged, and it has brought a new era into 
our church. The liberal says: ‘We are 
the leaven of the lump; the whole church 
is becoming liberal.’ Don’t be deceived. 
When we have developed a _ technique 
which will reach the spots which ought to 
be reached—and not until then—are we 
true to our tradition. We cannot take 
the place where we belong by staying in 
the field of theological discussion.” 

In this address, Dr. Bradley paid his 
respects to the efforts being made to prove 
relationships with some other spiritual 
plane, and to establish the fact of immor- 
tality.” 

“This is the only world I know—the only 
world I care to know while I am a part 
of it. It is the only world I can make 
better. The highest honor one can give 
to God is not to try to penetrate what he 
has mercifully kept from us,” he said. 

“Can We Outgrow Religion?” was 
another of Dr. Bradley’s subjects. He 
answered the question emphatically in 
the negative. 

Much pleasure was derived from the lec- 
ture and hand-colored slides on “A Land- 


‘from their hidden treasure, upon the tenth 
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scape Architect in Spain,” by Harold Hil 
Blossom. 

The historical pageant, which was made 
up of incidents tracing the history of the 
Shoals from the earliest days, was well 
conceived and artistically carried out. A 
large number took part, and the costuming 
was brilliant and effective. This feature 
was looked after by Mrs. Cloyd H. Valen- 
tine and Mrs. Murdock M. Clark. The 
music was in charge of Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith. The leaders in the singing were 
F. W. Archibald and Miss Adah Fuller. 
The reading parts were by Mrs. Isabelle 
Davis of Quincy and Rey. Joseph C. Allen, 
author of the pageant. 

The annual meeting of the Star Island 
Summer Meetings Association was held 
at the closing banquet Friday evening. — 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, who has been pro- 
gram committee chairman, was toast- 
master. = 

One of the pleasant incidents of the 
occasion was the presentation of a hand- 
some silver bowl and salver, with a boul 
of gold and a bouquet of roses, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Nichols of Quincy. The © 
bowl was inscribed as follows: “To our — 
devoted Governor William B. Nichols and ~ 
our beloved Lady Nichols, the grateful ~ 
inhabitants of Gosport present this token 


anniversary of the independence of Star 
Island, 1926.” 

Speakers at the dinner were Thomas H. 
Elliott, Father of the Shoals, Mrs. Wilson 
Farrand of South Orange, N.J., “Uncle” 
Oscar Laighton, Dr. Preston Bradley, Rey. 
John Nicol Mark, William B. Nichols, and 
Carl B. Wetherell. 


Mr. Nichols went over some of the 
needs of the property on the Island— 
needs which the registration fees and 
board at the hotel do not cover, and said 
that without the aid given by the com- 
mittee of women under the chairmanship ~ 
of Mrs. Nichols it would be impossible to — 
make both ends meét. During the past — 
year, Mrs. Nichols has collected over — 
$3,000, of which $600 or more was for 
furnishing and maintenance of the memo-— 
rial room for Miss Mallie J. Floyd which 
was dedicated this summer. Purchases 
of table and bed linen, rugs, the rehabili- 
tation of eleven rooms in Gosport, some 
six hundred dollars’ worth of repairs to — 
the wharf, and many other improvements . 
have been made possible through this 
fund, which was raised through fairs, 
gifts, dime cards, and subscriptions to the 
memorial fund for Miss Floyd. 

The election of officers and directors 
resulted in the following, which include 
directors who are completing unexpired 
terms: Honorary president, Thomas H. 
Elliott, Lowell; president, F. W. Archibald, — 
Waltham ; vice-presidents, Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of Dedham, Rev. Lyman Y. Rutile 
of Dorchester, William B. Nichols — 
Quincy; secretary, Miss Sara Comins of 
Boston; treasurer, Charles S. Bolster of 
Boston. Directors, for three years, fi 
Louise Brown of Framingham, Mrs. W. E 
Nichols of Quincy, Clarence Joyce of L ‘a 
minster, Miss Helen F. Greenwood ¢ 
Leominster; for two years, Miss Mary I 
Bush of Brookline, Rev. Thomas H. E 
lings of Salem, Georeq G. Davis of W 
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m, I Winn Brown of Wawurns for 
year, Miss Stella P. Beard of Brook- 
, Miss Grace ee Dalton 4 Salem, 


zy bite were sent pears the atmual 
meeting to Rey. George H. Badger of 


HAT WOULD YOU THINK if a min- 
ister said to you that he would rather 
not be called a Christian; that we should 
not permit ourselves to love a friend over- 
much; that he was not particularly in- 
terested in the ministry to individual 
lives; and that the sermon in which he 
took the least interest was his annual one 
on immortality—and not only said those 
things, but justified himself in the estima- 
tion of the interviewer? 

Whatever else you might think, you 
- would conclude that that person had a 
somewhat original turn of mind; and you 
would wish to investigate further into his 
_ philosophy of life. 

About John Haynes Holmes is some- 
thing, which, for want of a better term, 
we name the lure of the unusual. He has 
been called a radical, often. But a con- 
sistent radical is one who carries his 
theories to their unqualified application. 
Mr. Holmes always stops short of that 
extreme position. Those who call him a 
nonconformist are nearer the truth. In an 
hour’s talk, he conformed to not one con- 
yentional or traditional opinion. Novelty 
sparkles in his conversation. He is as 
ereative as Mother Earth herself. He 
differs from you instantly and convinc- 
ingly, yet his good nature is so contagious, 
his ground is so definitely and logically 


ters your argument. 

Yet, strangely enough, the feature I 
oftenest think of in connection with Mr. 
Holmes is not logic, fresh viewpoint, or 
nonconformity ; but, must we say it? his 
laugh. Now, a laugh may reveal character 
more than words. In this instance, it is 
“not amusement—it is spontaneous joy, 
_thoroughgoing good nature, that leaps up 
0 of the depths of his being, as the 
Great Geyser in its most impressive 
tale It indicates that all is well with 


known to the public is somewhat different, 
a n iconoclast among the images; a fu- 
vist of expectant temperament, with a 
osophy somewhat nebulous; one with 
that dazzle, a genius that at times 
2eds balance. Nof for such men are the 
quil valleys, but rather the lofty pin- 

; and who ever sat there who was 
e: for shafts of misrepresenta- 


taken, that he charms you while he shat- 
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Orlando, Fla., and Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks 
of Indianapolis, who were among the 
pioneers in the Shoals movement. F. W. 
Archibald presided over the business 
session. 

“Star Island is our holy land,” said Dr. 
Lawrance, in evaluating the Island’s place 
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tion? I have often -wished that persons 
who form estimates of men and women 
much in the public eye, from what they 
read in the news, could meet them for an 
hour of quiet conversation. The instances 
are not few when criticism would become 
admiration and recognition of the useful 
and courageous character of the work they 
are doing. 

For those who wish to know the true 
Mr. Holmes, we recommend the following 
—sketched in phrases he, himself, chose: 

“IT cannot remember the time when I 
was not interested in religion and churches 
—<due, perhaps, to two strong influences. 
The first, my father exerted. He was a 
freethinker, a universalist, with a passion 
for religious thought. The second was my 
mother’s father, John C. Haynes. The 
greatest tradition of my grandfather’s life 
was Theodore Parker, who married him, 
and for whom his only son was named. 
He was founder of the Parker Memorial 
in Boston, and its chief financial support. 

“Ags a boy, twelve or fourteen years old, 
I often visited my grandfather’s house in 
Boston. At that time, Minot J. Savage 
was minister of the Church of the Unity, 
of which my grandfather was an attend- 
ant, and I often went to the service with 
him. The sermons of Dr. Savage fasci- 
nated me. I remember, as I went on to the 
high school, and continued to hear him 
preach, that the desire took shape to be- 
come a preacher, myself—to achieve that 
ambition would mean supreme happiness. 
Parker was still my traditional hero; but 
Savage was the living representative of 
what I aspired to be. I still believe he 
was the greatest preacher of his day. 

“Well, I went to Harvard, and while 
there decided for the ministry, graduating 
from the Harvard Theological School in 
1904. The same year, I took charge of the 
Third Religious Society (Unitarian) Dor- 
chester, Mass., and remained there three 
years, when a call came from the Church 
of the.Messiah, New York City. The fact 
does seem rather singular that I should 
have stepped into that pulpit, occupied for 
a decade by Dr. Savage, for he had gone 
there from Boston. One of the most grati- 
fying experiences of my life was to follow 
a preacher for whose ability I had so dis- 
tinct an admiration. 

“The Church of the Messiah was in a 
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in the Unitarian fellowship. “It is the ~ 
beating heart of the Unitarian body. It 
is bringing us together. Other denomina- 
tions have the impression that we have 
no religion to spare. The thing to be done 
is to show the world this is not true. 
Where can you show it as well as here?” 


Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion 


Minister Community Church, New York City 


period of transition. The same thing had 
happened in New York that had happened 
in Boston: many who had been attracted 
by the personality -and eloquence of Dr. 
Savage fell away with his passing. 

“Dr. Robert Collyer had stepped into 
the breach in New York, and had accom- 
plished the transition. Though eighty-five 
years of age, he preached every Sunday, 
rallied the people, and held the remnant 
together. The group, though small, un- 
certain of its future, was devoted, and 
stood by me in a manner I remember with 
utmost gratitude. I recall the first series 
of sermons I preached; there were ten of 
them, and they discussed the theory of 
evolution and its application to religion. 
As I reflect now, they were largely in- 
fluenced by the books of Dr. Savage, yet 
the people seemed interested.” 

Mr. Holmes paused here a moment to 
speak of the importance of preaching. 
“The pulpit is the center of the church 
to-day,” he said. “Build the church around 
the pulpit. Every succeeding year, I think, 
the opportunity of the preacher grows on 
me. No, I do not write my sermons; the 
method I adopt is even more laborious, for 
the sermon I am to preach on Sunday is 
never absent from my mind. I am preach- 
ing it all the preceding week: on the 
street, in the cars, about the house, in bed 
at night, reading this book and that. My 
sermon grows. It is not built as a car- 
penter adds timbers and boards to the house 
he is erecting, but grows as a plant grows 
out of its own inner life and structure. 
The preaching of it is the last, and by all 
means the most important phase—the 
blossoming of the plant, so to speak. 
Strange, is it not, how a discourse may thus 
suddenly expand and flower into some- 
thing entirely different when it is preached 
from what it was in process of growth? 
I find, too, that the sermon that has the 
best effect is the one that in its origin 
springs unbidden into being.” 

This statement is worth recording, be- 
eause it is the pulpit of the Community 
Church, New York, which has made that 
church celebrated. 

The fact is generally known that Mr. 
Holmes left the Unitarian Church, into 
the ministry of which he was ordained; 
the precise reason why, however, ‘has not 
‘been so widely circulated. In response to 
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a request for he replied 
with readiness. 

“T never had any warm denominational 
interest. My early influences were not de- 
nominational. I was vitally interested in 
types of religious thought and life, but 
not particularly so in organized Chris- 
tianity,assuch. I did not become a church 
member until I was ordained. Even then, 
at the very start of my preaching, the 
social question commanded my interest 
and allegiance. Naturally enough, early 
in my ministry at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, I launched out into social discus- 
sions. The sermons began to attract 
listeners other than Unitarians. These 
were persons of the open mind, people with 
no particular church association, inter- 
ested in the progressive phases of social 
idealism. They joined with us because 
they found us attaching no particular 
weight to doctrines or ecclesiasticism. 
Then, after five or six years, we discovered 
an increasing number of young Jews, 
men and women, coming into the services, 
who were in a state of spiritual inde- 
pendence, of revolt against the synagogue 
and the exclusiveness of Judaism. 

“These young people exercised liberality 
of thought, and were characterized by 
intellectual vigor and moral consecration. 
Many of them were outspoken Socialists. 
At that time, you may recollect, much was 
being said and done of a_ sociological 
nature: Walter Rauschenbusch was writ- 
ing his books; and Josiah Strong was ap- 
plying social ideals to the community. 
When the World War broke out, this type 
of person was increasing in our congrega- 
tion, while the Unitarians were decreas- 
ing. We had, I venture to declare, the 
most heterogeneous congregation that ever 
was gathered in New York. 

“Well, the War came, and with it my 
extreme pacifist reaction against all war 
in general and this war in particular. 
This position, I feel, was consistent and 
inevitable, at least to anyone who took 
religion seriously. Furthermore, as we are 
now being taught by historical investi- 
gators, it was justified by the actual cir- 
cumstances of the War itself. The pacifist 
was right in his judgment. During these 
years, our church was crowded with people 
who were struggling as I was in revolt 
against the War, and sought refuge in my 
preaching. They were people of every 
kind and description, men and women of 
all religions and no religion, orthodox 
Protestants, Catholics, Quakers, Socialists, 
Communists. As a result, we found on 
our hands an even more variegated group 
than before. 

“Studying it, I learned that this group 
represented a reaction to the times in terms 
ot freedom, idealism, and consecration. 
These people had dreams of a better world, 
they were willing to suffer for a better 
world. They wanted to get rid of war and 
militarism—of poverty, capitalism, and im- 
perialism. They wished for a universal 
brotherhood of man based on ideals of 
liberty and good will. 

“Suddenly I felt a great awakening 
within myself; it had begun ’way back 
in my early indifference to sectarianism, 
had continued through my interest in reli- 
gion as a gospel of revolutionary social 
change, and was now come to the climax 
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in this vast experience of war-time. These 
people, I now saw, constituted a new 
churech—a real church! This church was 
not a Unitarian church any longer, not 
a denominational church of any kind. No 
common theological or ecclesiastical inter- 
est was evident. Thinking all kinds of 
different theological ideas, coming from all 
kinds of different religious and nonreli- 
gious inheritances, we were yet one in our 
love of liberty, our passion for brother- 
hood, and our zeal for a new and better 
world—the kingdom of God on earth. The 


old church organization was still with us, 


but it in no way represented the present 
life of the people. Here were a great host 
of men and women who had nothing to 
do with Unitarianism, cared nothing for 
Unitarianism or any other type of theo- 
logical religion, but cared tremendously 
for religion as the life of love and peace. 
Denominationalism was gone from us as 
an outworn garment. We had found a 
new basis of unity, our life in the com- 
munity as citizens seeking the universal 
fellowship of men. 

“Action of some sort was imperative. 
So in 1919, I suggested reorganization, 
change of name, and dropping of the Uni- 
tarian covenant. At that time I left the 
Unitarian ministry, not because of any 
change of attitude toward the Unitarians, 
but because I had a deep feeling that I 
must, myself, personally demonstrate my 
conviction. How could I ask persons to 
come to my new. church, the true church, 
unless I could show that I, myself, was 
free from denomination? In no other way 
could I give competent leadership to the 
movement. I profoundly regretted the 
necessity; and let me say that nothing 
has delighted me more than the way Uni- 
tarians have understood my action, and 
given me their continued friendship. They 
are a noble people.” 


“We have come to the time, I profoundly 
believe, when denomination does not re- 
present in any way our real religious life. 
That life is now found in our secular com- 
munities; and our churches, therefore, 
must be community churches. At no time 
have we needed more precise theological 
thinking; but that thinking must be part 
of the life we are actually living; it can 
no longer be erected on ancient theoretical 
distinctions, 

“Of course, we shall always have dif- 
ferent types of thought: theism, rational- 
ism, humanism—but let them all be in- 
cluded in one universal church. Just as 
we have, and must have, different polit- 
ical groups in the country, but all merged 
in the common life of the nation, so must 
we have different theological groups in the 
church, but all merged in the common life 
of the spirit. At all events, we are hold- 
ing Jews and Christians, liberals ahd con- 
servatives, together. They feel exultant, 
and thrill with satisfaction, meeting as 
they do in a common communion -of the 
day of worship. 

“May I say now three things? First, 
the churches are divided on questions they 
have inherited from the past—the name of 
the denomination indicates what it divided 
on, and why. Should we all awake to- 
morrow morning with an entirely new 
consciousness, we should build the churches 
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afresh, and in a manner entirely different 
from that which now characterizes them, — 
For one thing, labels and doctrines, most 
of which have been imported from abroad, 
would be found altogether eliminated. 
In brief, churches separate on issues that 
do not for one moment express the life you 
and I are living to-day. The old align- 

ments are gone! | 

“Second, in making new alignments, we 
cannot use as a basis the traditional in- 
terpretation of theological opinion. We 
may have theological groups as we have 
philosophical schools, but that does not 
mean in any way that we must have sepa- 
rate and competing organizations. Theo- 
logical opinion must be confined to the 
mind of the individual and never intrude 
upon the life of the church. 

“Third, we cannot use old-time ecclesias- 
tical designations, but designations adapt- 
able to present conditions. The founda- 
tion principles of religious organization— 
that is, the church—must be, not theology, 
not ecclesiasticism, but our life together 
as men and women in the world of human 
experience. In precisely the same manner 
as we organize a school, a government, an 
art museum, a musical society, must we 
organize a church. The church must be 
the highest synthesis of community life. 
It must be the community functioning 
spiritually, as in other institutions it fune- 
tions politically and culturally.” 

“What place do you assign to Jesus and 
the Bible in your program?’ I ventured 
to inquire. 

“Christianity signifies to me merely a 
larger denomination. From the stand- 
point of the world we have a number of 
competing organized religions, as from the 
standpoint of Protestantism we have a 
number of competing organized sects. 
From that point of view I have little use 
for Christianity—I mean of course as it 
excludes other world religions. I am in 
the Christian tradition. But I feel I am 
betraying religion when I bind myself to 
Christianity, alone. What is religion?* It 
is the expression of man’s reaction on the 
universe. All men react, in struggle, peril, 
aspiration. Accident of time and place 
determines the exact nature of that reac- 
tion, hence the particular religion. Thus 
we have various religious types: the primi- 
tive type, nature religions; the prophetic 
type, as Israel; the redemptive types, as 
Buddhism and Christianity. I count all 
these religions of equal value from their 
standpoint as revelations of experience. 
Buddhism is priceless; Christianity is 
priceless. These two must be of equal 
value in the eyes of God. Thus, I wish 
to include all world religions in my ex- 
perience. So I cannot call myself a Chris- 
tian. I should not say to the Buddhist, 
‘Jesus is God’; nor to the Christian, 
‘Buddha is God.’ Why cannot both come 
together in relations of brotherhood, and 
in that sharing process discover the real 
church? We should thus immeasurably 
strengthen ourselves for the common good. ~ 
One can never get the true church without 
the sharing process. In my congregation 
are thirty or forty be al who came be- 


-*Compare Mr, Hotness interpretation of re- 
ligion with that of Dr. Straton in another in- 
terview in this series. 
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A Washington correspondent of the New York Herald-Tribune has made an interesting dis- 
covery concerning literary tastes of sailors of the United States Navy. The favorite novelists of 
our jack-tars are Zane Grey and James Oliver Curwood. Evidently our sailormen like their fic- 
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tion highly colored, while in nonfiction their preferences are for books on farming and poultry! Here are the 
ten most popular books among naval men during the past three months: 


The Thundering Herd. Zane Grey. 
The Ancient Highway. Curwood. 


Desert Gold. Grey. 
Spanish Acres. Evarts. 
Heritage of the Desert. 


The American Conrad 


_ HERMAN MELVILLE. By John Freeman. Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. New Series. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Years ago, a little Boston girl with her 
father journeyed South. On their way, 
they stopped overnight with an uncle and 
aunt in New York. For the child, the 
uncle proved a rather formidable person. 
Tall, austere, silent, heavily-bearded, with 
long hair curling over his coat-collar, she 
found him unattractive. Yet, after tea, 
in convérsation with his brother-in-law, 
this strange relative launched into a 
description of life in the New York under- 
world, its poverty and crime, so vivid and 
so thrilling that she remembers it to this 
day. One other thing she recalls about 
that memorable night. Having gone out 
with her cousins, she was warned, on re- 
turning, to make no noise, but to take off 
her shoes and steal quietly upstairs to 


bed, “because father insists on absolute 
silence. He must not be disturbed in any 
way.” The memory, slight as it is, and 


hitherto unpublished, is significant. For 
the uncle was no other than Herman Mel- 
ville, author of that American classic, 
Moby Dick. And the impression thus made 
upon a child practically coincides with that 
brought away by every one who ever came 
in contact with his curious personality. 
Certainly, this is the way the reader of 
Mr. Freeman’s biography is likely to think 


of this man of genius, who is one of the © 


strangest and most pathetic figures in the 
entire range of American letters. To most 
people, the life story herein recorded will 
come as a surprise. His is a belated fame. 
Only recently has Melville begun to come 
into his own. Through his long lifetime, 
his reputation was known to a circle com- 
paratively small, larger in England than 
in the United States. He lived and died 
a disappointed man, feeling that the recog- 
nition he deserved had been denied him. 
Lonely, austere, gloomy, repaying indif- 
ference with indifference, he held himself 
aloof from the crowd—writing, apparently, 
solely for his own satisfaction. Not until 
he had been dead many years did fame 
come to him, “and the multitude made 
virtue of the faith it had denied.” 


” 


Grey. 


Poultry Raising. United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
Hessentials of Agriculture. 


Henry J. Waters. 


Map That Is Half Unrolled. Powell. 


Grass. Cooper. 


It is a sad story. ‘Told a few years ago 
by Raymond Weaver, it is now recounted 
more briefly in Mr. Freeman’s little volume, 
which makes an admirable successor to 
Harold Nicholson’s Swinburne in the new 
series of English Men of Letters. Writing 
in a style somewhat desultory and not 
altogether clear, Mr. Freeman gives us a 
sufficient account of Melville’s career, to- 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Author of The Silver Spoon 


gether with an estimate of his character 
and work as discerning as it is convincing. 
Melyille is a man of one book. Like 
Thomas Gray, he has come down to poster- 
ity carrying a single volume under his 
arm. Yet Moby Dick is but one of sixteen 
books of prose and verse. Its creator was 
the author of various other tales of the 
sea, three of which, at least—Typee, Omoo, 
and White Jacket—share many of the 
qualities of his masterpiece. All his life 
long, Melville was writing; and his life 
was a long one, covering exactly the same 
number of years as the lives of his con- 
temporaries, James Russell Lowell and 
Walt Whitman. Born in New York in 
1819, he died there in 1891. A Seotch 
father—a rather terrible mother, the 
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Thames. 
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daughter of a Revolutionary general—the 
boy himself one of ten children—an or- 
dinary childhood including an average 
education—then a try at clerking, first in 
a New York bank, afterwards in his 
brother’s shop, only two years later to run 
away to sea. His voyage to Liverpool and 
back marks a definite turning point in his 
life. He comes back to try his hand at 
school-teaching, and to flesh his maiden 
sword as a writer for the newspapers. 
But the call of the sea is in his blood, and 
the year 1841 finds him shipping from New 
Bedford, in the whaler Acushnet, as a fore- 
mast hand. For three years, he voyages 
in Atlantic and Pacific waters, deserting 
in Polynesia, after many hardships and 
adventures, to enlist as a seaman on a 
United States man-of-war. Disembarking 
at Boston, at the age of twenty-five he 
settles down to authorship, and marries a 
daughter of Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, from whose generosity 
the new household derives much of its 
material support. In four years, Mel- 
ville writes and publishes four romances, 
first in England and then in this country. 
With the manuscript of a fifth, he is off 
again on another voyage—this time to Eng- 
land and the Continent—whence he returns 
to set up his household gods in Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he finds Hawthorne a neigh- 
bor, under the inspiration of whose friend- 
ship he writes Moby Dick. After writing 
two other stories, together with lesser 
work, he sails on a final yoyage to Eng- 
land, coming back to eventually receive 
a government appointment as inspector of 
customs at the port of New York—a post 
which he continued to hold for the rest 
of his life. 

Under. the main points of this strange, 
eventful history, flows the dark stream of 
a life of struggle and hardship, effort, dis- 
appointment, and deepening gloom. The 
man was gifted. He had in him the urge 
to authorship. A cloistered thinker, a 
great story-teller, with something of the 
poet in his nature, sensitive and proud— 
failing to secure the recognition he craved, 
he withdrew more and more into himself, 
throughout his later years writing more 
from love of composition than from any 
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hope of fame. Beside the unbroken hap- 
piness of his home life, the one bright spot 
in his career came through his friendship 
with Hawthorne, with whom he had some 
traits in common and who seems to have 
been the only one of his contemporaries to 
discern that here was a personality cast 
in no ordinary mold. Not by chance was 
it that during the Berkshire years of asso- 
ciation with the author of The Scarlet 
Letter, Moby Dick came into being. Then 
Melville was thirty-one. His powers were 
at flood tide. Sympathetic intercourse 
with a greater genius than himself brought 
with it exactly the influence needed for 
the production of a masterpiece. By yield- 
ing to it, Melville was able to create his 
classic of the sea, which entitles him to 
be known as the American Conrad. 
Although we hesitate to agree with Mr. 
Freeman’s estimate of Melville as ‘the 
most powerful of American writers,” he 
deserves praise for having written a book 
which is a distinct contribution to literary 
biography. Without wasting words, he 
has breathed into his subject the breath 
of life. His analysis of Melville’s prose 
and verse is, with the one exception noted 
above, discriminating and just. We reached 
the final paragraph feeling that the task 
could searcely better have been accom- 
plished, as well as with regret that the 
man whose life is herein recounted could 
not have tasted a little of the praise with 
which posterity has garlanded his name. 
But it was not to be. A. RB. H. 


— 


Grounds for Agreement 


THINKING THROUGH: FACTS AND PRINCIPLES 
TO CLARIFY THD CONTROVERSIAL THINKING IN 
THE CHURCH. By Alva Martin Kerr. -New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

Even the bitter controversy over evolu- 
tion would be of some value if it pro- 
duced many books as wise and wholesome 
as is this one by the editor of the Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. The moderate con- 
servative and the moderate liberal are 
invited to cease controversy about rela- 
tively unimportant questions, and to unite 
on “that larger and more magnificent ap- 
plication of the gospel and vision of the 
Kingdom” which a distracted world so 
much needs. Men and women should be 
taught that ‘the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is something infinitely bigger and mightier 
and more worth while than the questions 
and their incidental inferences with which 
the extreme evolutionists and anti-evolu- 
tionists have been tormenting us.” Dr. 
Kerr ridicules the idea that scientists as 
a:class are trying to pervert the truth 
and undermine faith. “They are exceed- 
ingly and desperately in earnest in all 
their research work, and many of them 
pursue their investigations with something 
like religious fervency and deyotion.” 
Those conservatives who have opposed 
science “have made a grievous mistake. 
They should have interpreted it and used 
it for Christian ends better than the lib- 
erals have done.” 

The claim that it is weakened belief in 
orthodoxy which has produced the present 
crime wave is held up to scorn. “Every- 
body familiar with history well knows sin 
and iniquity were cursing the world in 
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the palmiest days of ancient orthodoxy.” 
Also, “one need only turn to our prisons 
to find how large a per cent. of the 
criminal classes are still orthodox in their 
theology, and one need only examine 
some of the most politically and indus- 
trially corrupt institutions of to-day to 
learn how thoroughly and even ardently 
conservative they are in their present 
thinking.” It is the failure of both sides 
to meet present social and intellectual 
problems, -“‘the co-mingling of conservative 
and liberal error,” which has in part gen- 
erated the unfortunate and threatening 
situation here in America. 

The attempt of extreme conservatives to 
make all think alike is declared psycholog- 
ically impossible. “Our intellectual beliefs 
depend upon the whole body of our knowl- 
edge”; and this necessarily differs with 
different men. “Every rational being ar- 
rives at his opinions by the process of 
reasoning from what he knows. .. . Thus 
it will be highly improbable that the 
scientifically edueated youth will be able 
to think like his mentally untrained 
father,” though “they should be able to 
agree upon many of the profound and 
controlling verities which underlie religion 
and life.’ It is plain that Jesus did not 
expect men either to think alike or to feel 
alike. “One of the most striking things 
in the New Testament is the very evi- 
dent variety of Christian experience. Not 
all came to Jesus in the same way nor 
were tested by the same formula... 
Paul. and John had strikingly different 
experiences, as did the other disciples. 
But the one foundational basis of disciple- 
ship common to all was love and loyalty 
to the Master.” Since the gospel is “so 
transcendently infinite,” it makes its ap- 
peal in many different ways; hence “no 
Christian dare lay down requirements and 
inhibitions for another Christian’s beliefs, 
lest he silence the thing which God is 
trying to say to that other man’s soul.” 

“The outlook of the author is now and 
then limited by his church interest, as 
when he writes of using science “for Chris- 
tian ends,” or of interpreting knowledge 
so as “to sanctify it and motivate it to 
the glory of God.” It is hardly realized 
that, while scientific knowledge may be 
a partner with religious faith, it certainly 
does not need to be patronized by faith, 
nor is it likely to submit to being “ealmly 
and complacently”’ used to “increase the 
power and majesty” of the church gospel. 
But the spirit of the book is so fine on 
the whole—its plea for free, brotherly, 
progressive and * constructive thinking is 
so much needed—that it deserves almost 
nothing but praise. B.'s. L. 


Country Life As It Is 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS. By O. Luther Fry. 
New York: George H. Doran Oompany. $2.50. 
This is one of the most informing and 
valuable studies made under the auspices 
of the Institute of Social and Religious 


Research. It has come none too soon to 


correct errors that have gained almost 
universal circulation. Even careful stu- 
dents of the rural situation have come to 
the point at which they state as if it were 
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axiomatic that villages of 2,500 inhab-- 
itants or less are dwindling in number, 
owing to the constant migration of vil- 
lagers to the cities. Mr. Fry demonstrates 
that because village life has attracted so 
many, both from farms and cities, those 
communities have passed into the large 
town or city class. A man with small 
capital, wishing to do business for him- 
self, has a better chance of success in a 
village than in a big city. If he wants 
higher wages, he must go to a big city, 


but there he finds the same higher wages ~ 


are required to make both ends meet. 

“Even more enlightening are _ these 
studies, which make it plain that further 
generalizations about village life are haz- 
ardous owing to the great variety in the 
composition of the inhabitants of villages 
in the various sections of the United States. 


These studies are supplemental to the - 


United States Census Reports, in that 
they have drawn out and illumined facts 
of great significance imbedded in the 
reports. Whoever to-day or in the future 
wants to lay the foundations for a thor- 
ough study of rural and village life in 
America, will have at hand, in this book 
and its findings, both method and material 
that will be invaluable. In 1920, twelve 
persons out of every hundred in the 
United States resided in villages. That 
fact points to the use which may be made 
of this study. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research has put us once more 
deeply in its debt. W. F. G. 


Ecce Homo 


THB PORTRAITS OF JESUS CHRIST IN THER Naw 
TusTAMENT. By Henry Sloane Coffin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. 

To speak of “the Christ of the .New 
Testament” is misleading. There is no 
such comprehensive conception. The New 
Testament, instead, presents several por- 
traits differing in details and sketched 
against differing backgrounds. These 
chapters of Dr. Coffin’s book, originally 
given as sermons, give the outlines of eight 
of these portraits with a clarity and elo- 
quence that illuminate the meaning of 
the New Testament text. In each case, 
this gifted preacher and scholar empha- 
sizes the salient feature in the portrait 
he is describing. In the portrait of the 
earliest preaching (the Book of Acts), 
Jesus is pictured as exalted at God’s right 
hand in the heavens; in Paul, as a life- 
giving spirit in the hearts of his followers; 
in Mark, as the Man of Galilee who in- 
spired and amazed his followers; in 
Matthew, as the Son of -God, no less 
human, yet the Fulfiller of prophecy and 
the Saviour of the world who makes obedi- 
ence the main test of discipleship ; in Luke, 
as the universal Christ, who lays hold of 
“banished men” and lost folk; in Hebrews, 
as the Eternal Son of God, yet as a man 
made and tempted like ourselves and, from 
his growing human experience, filled with 


sympathy and able to “bear gently with 


the ignorant and erring”; in Revelation, 
more especially as the guide of the nations 
and “the One worthy by his redemptive 
love to unlock the destiny of our world 
and bring in the waiting ideals of ¢ Dis 


in the Gospel according to John, as the 


Only-Begotten, who reveals the way home 


P _ 
a 
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e Father's Reser whose name is love. 
Dr. Coffin believes that Matthew is the 
“most influential book ever written’— 
that this portrait tells us more about Jesus 
_ and what he said and did than any other, 
although, with many, Luke might be the 
_ preferred portrait; yet he says of the 
Fourth Gospel that “no portrait more ap- 
propriately sums up the meaning of Jesus 
for Christians.” Dr. Coffin’s expositions 
are based on sound scholarship, and to 
many readers he will give new meaning 
and value to the Scriptural delineations 
of Jesus. F.R. 8. 


The pce and the 
Critic on the Hearth 


Re Ss AND His Sine Qua Non. F.LAsuH- 
LIGHTS FROM SkwrRRyYVORE. By Adelaide A. 
Boodle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Any fresh material, however slight, con- 
cerning Robert Louis Stevenson, is of 
value. The present volume is written 
by Miss Boodle, who knew the Stevensons 
at Skerryvore, and who was affectionately 

called by them the “Gamekeeper,”’ because 
: she cared for the poultry and the pets while 
| Stevenson, the absentee squire, was away 
from home. Many of the stories told 

here have the genuine Stevenson flavor, 
and the book gains additional worth be- 
cause the Stevensons were engaged in 
teaching Miss Boodle how to write. The 
account of the teaching by the Squire and 
by Mrs. Stevenson, whom the Squire play- 
fully called “the critic on the hearth,” is 
delightful and revealing. The book ends 
with some characteristic letters from 
Stevenson to the Gamekeeper. 0, B,J: 


; 
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Criminology 

THHn REPRESSION OF CRIME: STUDIES IN His- 
TORICAL PENOLOGY. By Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Ph.D. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50. 

Few undertakings are more , difficult than 
to persuade uninformed persons to read 
a book calculated to instruct them, as well 
as to weaken some of their unwarranted 
prejudices. In the first and most admir- 
able chapter of this book, the author, 
under the title “Crime and Social Science,” 
makes a capital review of the whole situa- 
tion in America. He indicates the folly 
of those who rave about battling the crime 
wave—the utter futility of the severe pun- 
ishments they advocate. It must have 
been a serious question. How can we per- 
suade the thousands who need to read 
this brief chapter, to run it through? 
Promptly the publishers found a way— 
The Repression of Crime as a title, and on 
the jacket “A Scientific Explanation of 
the Crime Wave.” Both designations are 
inaccurate—not to say false. Dr. Barnes 
has been historian of prison inquiry com- 
missions both in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and the larger part of the book 
_ embodies the findings he has made in that 
‘ - eapacity. These chapters are certainly of 
little import to the student of criminology. 

here is one chapter in the “Evolution of 
rn Penology” qualified to go along 


W.F.G. 
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Missions 

Tuer Missionary IppaA IN Lipw AND RELIGION. 
By J. F. McFadyen, M.A., D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This little handbook of less than two 
hundred pages deserves a wide reading. 
It will prove helpful as a guide and friend 
to any who contemplate service in the 
missionary field. It will be a surprising 
revelation to any who have cherished 
austere criticism of missions in the past. 
For, in the best spirit, it describes the 
technique of missions as they are to-day 
administered. Perhaps an index to Dr. 
McFadyen’s position is disclosed in this 
paragraph: “The social and humanitarian 
motives that prevail in so much religious 
work to-day are a reaction—an altogether 
healthy reaction—from an age of com- 
parative indifference to the claims of 
kindliness, and even of social justice, to 
the Christian call for consideration for the 


weak, the suffering and defenseless. Yet 
throughout the ministry of Jesus, the 
primary note in his teaching was the 


eall to repentance. His mission was to 
lead to God—men, whose origin and 
destiny was God. Work which has a more 
transient impulse than this is not, in the 
historic sense, Christian missionary work.” 

In spite of much talk about missions, 
in spite of having devoted one entire 
chapter to the Missionary Aim and an- 
other to the Missionary Motive, the author 
never once hints at what that inner urge is 
which constrains one to want to be a mis- 
sionary. In howsoever many forms it 
emerges, the real impulse grows out of a 
heart of compassion responding to the 
obvious needs of human associates. With 
a standard like that, there would be a 
far simpler method of winnowing wheat 
from chaff than the one the book adopts. 
All the traditional sharp criticisms of 
missions, that have had wide circulation 
in the past, in the light of this record are 
made to appear archaic as well as tawdry. 

W.F.G. 


The Newspaper Game 


Ton News Hontoers. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company. $1.75. 

The author of this book, well known 
for his many informing books’ for boys 
in the U. S. Service Series, was himself 
a newspaper man and has never lost his 
love for that profession. His book con- 
tains a wealth of information and guid- 
ance for the boy looking forward to the 
press for his vocation in life. Journal- 
ism’s history and traditions and ideals, 
its manifold departments and activities, 
are here set forth, with many stories il- 
lustrating the work of the cub reporter, 
the district editor, the copy-reader, the 
war correspondent, and other members of 
that busy staff which not only gathers 
news from the four winds of the heavens 
but even molds the opinion of the peoples 
of the world. Many interesting and ex- 
traordinary feats of journalism are re- 
corded, and the great editors described. 
The book purports to be the experience 
of one Anthony Witson; but sometimes 
the thread of narrative is rather thin, 
the story being manifestly but a vehicle 
to transport the information. O. R. J. 


- as 
Tabloid Reviews 


You Can Lwarn to TwacH. By Margaret 
Slattery. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.35. 


In popular and readable form Miss 
Slattery presents a book for teachers in 
the church school. One-half is devoted to 
the teacher and one-half to the pupil. Both 
are good. Commends project principle and 
advises intelligence tests. Cordially com- 
mended for libraries of church schools. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CoNnNTHMPORARY -DRAMA, 
By Clayton Hamilton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

Not a new book, but an interesting one. 
Published in 1924, it contains a series of 
informal discussions of certain living 
playwrights given by the author at Colum- 
bia University. A stenographic record, it 
has the pleasant quality of the spoken 
voice. Rostand, Shaw, Galsworthy, Bar- 
rie, Pinero, Maeterlinck, and WHugene 
O’Neill, both the men and their works, are 
considered in a spirit colloquial, yet in- 
cisive. Mr. Hamilton has his likes and 
dislikes, and does not hesitate to make 
them known. His comments are’ always 
stimulating, if not always convincing. A 
book which no student of the modern 
drama can afford to overlook. 


Tar Mopprn SunpDAy-ScHoor—Its THroRY 
AND Practicn. By George Hamilton Archibald. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

The author is an Englishman, principal 
of the Westhill Training College, Birming- 
ham. Thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, he has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of religious educa- 
tion. This is said in view of the fact 
that the author believes that religion 
includes all life, that it concerns itself 
with man’s social condition, that schools 
must be carefully graded, that provision 
must be made for putting into practice 
the things learned, that training in wor- 
ship is as important as formal instruction, 
and that play is an important part of 
religious education. That the flavor of the 
book is pungent may be seen from the 
following citations: “The catechism must 
have been invented to help indolent 
fathers and mothers free themselves from 
the real task of training their children. 
It certainly was never written by sym- 
pathetie lovers of child life who appre- 
ciated the ‘learning by doing’ principle.” 
“The church cannot be said to be seriously 
or adequately facing its responsibility for 
the religious education of its children 
until it places the leadership of its educa- 
tional program upon a full-time profes- 
sional basis.” “Play vaccinates the child 
just as the vaccine lymph inoculates 
against a more serious and harmful form 
of the complaint.” E. F. 


THp Barty DAys or CHRISTIANITY. 
Frederick C. Grant. 
Press. $1.25. 

Some years ago, this author got out a 
textbook on the same subject. This is a 
teacher’s Companion book for that course, 
and is well done. The author has read 
widely. He thinks straight on most 
questions, but is not ready to give up 
supernaturalism, though he minimizes it 
to some extent. E.F, 
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Mother’s 


Curtains 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Why don’t you go to town to-morrow, 
Mother?” asked Marcia suddenly at the 
supper table, looking at the curtains which 
hung limp at the windows of the farm- 
house dining room, - 

“To-morrow?” echoed Mother. 
could I get ready to go to-morrow?” 

“On the very earliest train to-morrow,” 
urged Alice, who sat at Mother’s left. 
“We do need the curtains. You said so 
yourself, and every cent of the money’s 
saved.” 

“Go ahead, Mother,’ put in John, who 
sat at the end, in what had been his 
father’s place. “Curtains look all right 
to me, but a day in town would do you 
good. How many months since you’ve 
been ?” 

“Take us with you, Mummy?” begged 
Joyce and Allan, the twins. “Oh, Mummy, 
take us with you!” 

“No, you scamps,” answered John de- 
cisively. “Home you stay with us. To- 
morrow’s Saturday,’ he went on to his 
mother, “and we're all right here; and if 
there’s any part of your work we can’t 
manage between us, I want to know what 
it is!” 

Mother smiled at him—how like his 


“How 


father he was growing. “Well,” she 
hesitated. 

“Goody! That means she’s going,” said 
Marcia. 


“Well,” repeated Mother; then finished 
firmly: “No, indeed, I’m not going, and 
leave everything undone. Anyway, the 
house must be cleaned before the new 
curtains go up. No, some day, when every- 
thing’s spick-and-span, and I get the bak- 
ing done Friday’— 

But a joyous young chorus drowned her 
every objection—hadn’t they seen her 
waver? And in the end Alice ran to press 
Mother's scarf and see that her gloves were 
mended, and John set the alarm clock for 
five-thirty. 

Next morning when Mother stole softly 
downstairs, she was startled to hear low 
voices in the kitchen; and could that be 
the kitchen fire already crackling? She 
had meant to slip off without waking 
the dear children. 

“Morning, Mother!” greeted her the in- 
stant she opened the door. Yes, there 
were all five children dressed, and on jhe 
stove a steaming coffee pot and porridge 
pot. : : 
“You’re going off for once as you should,” 
explained John; “and anyway we thought, 
if we proved to you we could get break- 
fast with you out of the kitchen, you 
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wouldn’t think all day we 
at home.” 

“T made the toast!” sang Joyce. | 

“T buttered it!’ sang Allan. 

“You are darling children,” said Mother 
as they all sat down to breakfast. “Here 
are some little surprises for you,’ she 
went on, almost apologetically. ‘No, it 
wasn’t any trouble—something I thought 
of after you went to bed. It didn’t take 
a minute—truly—and I’ll be happier in 
town thinking about it,” and she handed 
each a little envelope, not to be opened 
till she had gone, she said. 

“Time to start,” said John, “if we catch 
the trolley for the 6.27,” and off he went 
with Mother in the gray morning. “No 


were starving 


fair opening -envelopes till I get back,” 


he called from the gate. 

In fifteen minutes, back he dashed; and 
though Joyce and Allan held their enve- 
lopes in impatient little hands, not one had 
been opened. 

“Well!” said Marcia and Alice, together, 
reading theirs. 

“Just like Mother!” said John. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” said Joyce and 
Allan, for their little notes were printed 
plain and black so they could read them 
without help—and up the stairs they 
clattered to the big, low playroom. “Look 
in the lowest drawer of the play chest, 
in a little blue box—that’s what mine 
said,” came in Joyce’s excited voice. 

“And mine’s a red box, and it’s in my 
tool box,” and Allan’s joyous laughter 
proved that the little red box held no 
disappointment. 

John disappeared in the direction of 
the woodshed; Alice ran into the living 
room, and Marcia scampered for the 
pantry. 

“Stamps she’s been saving for me for 
my collection,” said John, when they had 
all gathered again in the dining room. 

“A new handkerchief,” said Marcia. 
know it’s one somebody gave her.” 

“Hair ribbon,’ said Alice. ‘Don’t you 
s’pose she was saving it for my birthday ?” 

“Um! Fudge!” said Joyce, clattering 
downstairs and holding out a blue box, 

“Um! Fudge!” said Allan, clattering 
at his heels and proffering a red box. 

“Well, let’s do the dishes,” said Marcia. 
“Then we'll have all day to do as we like.” 

“Tl bring in the wood,” said John; 
but at the woodshed door he paused and 
came thoughtfully back. “Suppose,” he 
said, “suppose when Mother gets home, 
we should have surprises for her?” 

“Of course! What?’ said Alice. 


ui 


“Fudge?” asked Joyce. “I'll save two 
pieces.” 

“Tll save three,” said Allan, never to 
be outdone. 

“No, not fudge,” said John, and he pro- 
posed the plan that had flashed through 
his head. 

“And we'll tell her to look in each place 
she left something for us, and she'll find 


notes, telling her, shall we? Hurry, 
hurry! Let’s get every single thing done!” 
No time till noon, when the children 


gathered in the kitchen for luncheon. 
“Sandwiches and milk, that’s all there’s 
time for,’ was Marcia’s verdict. And 
again no time at all till the 5.47 whistled 
its arrival. 

Four guileless children met Mother at 
the door—John had gone to the train to 
help bring home the curtains. And the 
table stood, tempting and orderly, ready — 
for the cocoa and creamed potatoes and 
muffins which Alice and Marcia were keep- 
ing hot at the stove. 

“What a funny bundle for curtains,” 
said Alice suddenly, when, half through 


Vesper Song 


Sweet is rest: the summer day is done, 
Gone the ardent sun. 

All is still: no wind of twilight blows; 

Shuts the evening like a crimson rose; 
Night ‘comes like a nun. 


Lift we loving voices, pure and clear, 
To the Father's ear; 


Fragrant as, the flowers the thoughts 
we raise 
Up to heaven, while o’er the ocean ways 
Draws the darkness near. 
—Celia Thavter. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above.—James i. 17. 


supper, the chatter had subsided a little. 
“What a knobby, bulky bundle! Curtains 
are flat,’ and then again talk drifted 
back to the wonders of city streets. 

“We are crazy to see the curtains,” said 
Marcia, “but before you show them to us, 
we have a little surprise for you.” 

“We haven’t told you what fun our sur- 
prises were!” said Alice. 

“Not half what I wished they were, for 
the five best children”’— 

“We're talking about the one best 
mother now,’ said Marcia demurely, 
though her eyes shone. “So will you 
please go. to the place where you left my 
pretty handkerchief this morning?” 

“I go? Something for me?’ Mother's 
surprise was so genuine that the children 
laughed as they followed her to the 
pantry. There she found Mareia’s note 
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_ them out till it was done. 
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Plain Pup 
MARJORIB DILLON 


When we’ve been gone awhile, our pup 
Is wild! He nearly eats us up. 

He leaps and barks and wags so hard, 
And capers madly through the yard. 


- Our pup can catch a ball—and say! 
He shares in all the games we play. 

_ Our neighbor’s dog is pedigreed— 
An extra special kind of breed. 


They have such fussy food for him, 
And cushions where he sits so prim— 
Just sits and sits, and looks so bored— 
That sort of beast we can’t afford. 


Besides, for jolly jumpings-up, 
We'd choose our barky, larky pup! 


te 


which read: “Thank you for my lovely 
handkerchief. We've had a happy day, 
and if you'll go next where you left Alice’s 


surprise, you'll find’— 


Laughing, Mother ran to the living room 
and found Alice’s note: “A note from 
your daughter Alice who loves her hair 
ribbon. You don’t know what fun we’ve 
all had, doing a surprise for you to-day, 
and if you'll go next to Joyce's ‘hidey- 
hole’ ”’— 

Off to the playroom hurried the whole 
family; and on a large sheet of paper 
Mother read in wobbly printing: “I helped. 
Your loving Joyce.” 

“Now me!” piped Allan. And in the 
tool box, Mother found another printed 
message: “And I helped. Your loving 
son, Allan.” 

“And now John!” said Mother. “And 
if his note doesn’t tell me everything! 
Who tidied up the playroom so beauti- 
fully?” And off they flew to the wood- 
shed, where Mother found a longer note. 
“We, the undersigned,” it pompously be- 
gan, “all liked our surprises very much 
and we all wanted to make you one, so 
we each did something. Marcia washed 
the windows. Alice washed paint. I 
serubbed the kitchen floor and beat rugs, 


-and Joyce and Allan did a good job at 


cleaning the playroom. We wouldn’t let 
We did these 
things because they are what you do when 
you clean house, and last night you said 
there was no use having new curtains till 
the housecleaning was done. So now it’s 
ready for the curtains. Your loving son, 
John.” 

“Oh, my dears! My dears!” said Mother 
unsteadily. 

“Come on in, to the fire, Mother,” said 
John. 

“White or buff?’ asked Alice, bringing 
the bundle. 

Mother sat in the old wing chair before 
the cheery fire, but her fingers made no 
move to untie the string. “You know we 
always liked the color of these curtains 
real well,” she said finally. 

Joyce brought the kitchen scissors and 
snipped the string. ¢ 

“T’ll pull back the paper,” said Allan; 
and Mother, sitting back in the old chair, 
faced the children. ‘ 

“Why, here’s a red sweater on top!” said 


Marcia. 
Pate: 


ship. 
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“For Allan,” said Mother softly. 

“And a blue sweater! Mother !” 

“For Joyce,’ said Mother, smiling. 

“And here’s a brown woolly scarf with 
cap to match!” 

“For my dear Marcia, 
winter walks to school.” 

“And a green set just like it!” 

“For my dear Alice.” 

“And a box with something heavy in it!” 

“Skates for my dear John for next 


for the cold 


winter. He hasn’t had any for two 
winters.” 
“Mother!” Five excited young judges 


faced her. “But how did you save all 
the money? Oh they’re lovely, lovely! 
We thought you had just enough for cur- 
tains. Where are the curtains?” 

“These are the curtains! You needn’t 
say one word, any of you! No, my heart 
is not set on new curtains! Soap and 
water and mending, and who'll notice 
these are shabby? I’ve had the happiest 
day I can remember, and to come home 
to find you lambs have done all my house- 
cleaning for me!” 

“We've had the happiest day at home,” 
said Marcia. “It was fun, every minute’— 

“T always said I thought these curtains 
were all right,” said John. Then coming 
close and putting a clumsy arm around 
Mother’s neck, “I wanted these more than 
anything. But I never told you. How'd 
you know?” 

But it was left for Joyce to say, parad- 
ing in the blue sweater, “But didn’t you 
get a present for your own self, Mummy ?” 

“My present?’ Mother’s voice was all 
surprise. “Why—well, you See I had such 
a happy, happy day; and oh, yes, I bought 
myself a wonderful luncheon—pie with 
ice-cream for dessert !” 

[All rights reserved] 
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For Better Teachers 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, says in part 
in the June issue of the Jowrnal of the 
National Education Association: 

“An awakening profession is discover- 
ing that there is as much culture in an 
appreciation of ten varieties of roses as 
in an understanding of ten theorems in 
geometry or a score of classic verbs. 

“The onward sweep of mass education 
is forcing schools from the kindergarten 
to the professional college to give students 
not what a past generation thought they 
should have, but what an analysis of 
to-day’s life knows they must have if they 
are to make the most of themselves. It is 
not enough that the subjects studied in 
school shall be good; they must be better 
than all possible subjects which might be 
substituted for them. 

“Teachers are now realizing that the 
child’s time is infinitely precious, and that 
they cannot teach him the yalue of time 
and energy by persistently driving him 
through what to him are trifles. No school 
subject is worth teaching to any group of 
pupils that in the hands of an average 
teacher does not command enthusiasm. 
Of course, there will be off days and dull 
places, but every student of human nature 
knows that youth is not afraid of hard- 

It is dullness from: which youth 
would escape. _ - 
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“Children’s tastes and preferences are 
being consulted to-day in remaking courses 
of study. The wisdom of the practice lies 
in the frankness and honesty of the child’s 
point of view. His thinking has not been 
vitiated by the expediencies and artificiali- 
ties of adult life. It was this that the 
Master saw when he advised men to be- 
come as little children. Childhood knows 
what maturity too often forgets—that in- 
terest is the first law of living. By get- 


ting his education in the study of things. 


that to him are meaningful, the child gives 
his life a significance, a forward swing, 
a sense of action and personal responsi- 
bility, a zest in discovery, and a technic 
of learning, that last through the years.” 
With the thought in his mind of the 
multitude of children who each year leave 
school forever, the majority of them with 
no higher education than that gained in 
the elementary schools, Mr. Morgan says: 


te 


Hat and Overcoat 
EFFIE BE. BAKER 


If Grandpa takes his old black hat, 
He doesn’t need to speak; 

For when the door is opened wide, 
Joe goes out like a streak. 


For Grandpa cannot do the chores, 
Or milk, or chop the wood, 

Unless my Joe goes ‘long to help, 
As every good dog should. 


If Grandpa takes his overcoat— 
Ah, that is different quite; 

An overcoat means “go to town,” 
And Joe stays in at night. 


When, after supper, Grandpa sits 
With me upon his lap, 

We tell the nicest stories then, 
While Joe just takes a nap. 


If Grandpa gets up from his chair, 
And sets me on the floor, 
The dog is wide awake at once, 
And waiting at the door. 
is 
But when the overcoat comes down, 
He shakes his head; and then, 
’Fore Grandpa gets outside the door, 
Joe’s sound asleep again! 


he 


“How many are going forth innocent of 
the rough-and-ready contact with real 
things which the workaday world de- 
mands? How many are going with a cock- 
sureness born of ignorance of the things 
that really count? How many have had 
their school training geared into life 
needs? To what extent have the schools 
fulfilled their supreme function of building 
into these lives a set of habits, apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, and bodies of knowledge 
that give a drive toward lifelong study 
and meditation on all the problems of life? 
To a much larger extent, we venture to 


guess, than ever before; for teachers are’ 


better trained, maturer, and wider in their 
outlook year by year. And yet how far 
we are from the goal! Wealthy America 
is spending less annually to train recruits 
for its teaching army than the cost of con- 
structing two first-class battleships.” 
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“Services at Millville, Mass., 
Chestnut Hill Meeting-House 


_ Under the auspices of the Worcester 
Conference, services will be held the first 
four Sundays in August at five o’clock 
in the old Chestnut Hill Meeting-House 
in Millville, Mass. Among the preachers 
will be Rey. Charles J. Staples of North- 
boro, Mass., and Rey. Carl G. Horst of 
Littleton, Mass. 

This interesting structure was erected 
‘in 1769. The timbers are rough-hewn and 
held together by wooden pins. In sharp 
contrast to the rudeness of the rest of the 
interior is the finish and beauty of the 
high pulpit and sounding board. 

Years ago, Rev. Carlton A. Staples held 
summer services here which drew large 
congregations from the country for miles 
around. Thus was established a tradition 
for a Unitarian pilgrimage to this historic 
spot during the summer vacation period. 

The committee in charge of-the services 
this year are Rey. Charles J. Staples and 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass. 


Personals 


Dr. Bruce Swift, until recently minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., will do research and literary 
work, retaining his residence in Niagara 


Falls. At his final service on July 25, 
his congregation presented him with 
a purse of gold. Dr. Swift organized 


this church in 1920 and has served as 
its minister during these past six and 
a half years. A news article in the 
Niagara Falls Gazette says: ‘Active in all 
the constructive movements in the life of 
our city, Dr. Swift has won a distinct 
place for himself here; and his departure, 
which would have been a loss to the city— 
as has been voiced on every hand—being 
thus indefinitely deferred, it is hoped may 
never occur.” His successor, Robert B. 
Day, will begin his pastorate the first 
Sunday in October. 


The Unitarian Church of Hackensack, 
N.J., lost an old and highly esteemed 
member through the recent death of Emma 
Kennedy Tucker, who, eighty-two years of 
age, had been a lifelong Unitarian.. In 
the Hackensack church she _ rendered 
signal service in the work of the Cheerful 
Letter. 


Maj. Harry C. Hequembourg, a member 
of the Adams Memorial Church, Unita- 
rian, in Dunkirk, N.Y., after an active 
business life, is devoting the rest of his 
days to the promotion and support of 
causes that appeal to him as worthy. 
Last year he was made chairman of the 
Chautauqua County Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, and, inspired by his enthusiasm, 


the Committee raised a sum more than- 


fifty per cent. larger than in previous 
years. He has now started a campaign 
to link up the various public welfare 
agencies in Chautauqua County, so that 
its larger needs may be effectively met, 
and a spirit of co-operation is resulting. 
This was done by an organization wh ch 
he himself financed, called the Co-operative 
Bureau. It is now merged into a larger 
organization. “The Chautauqua Region, 
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Inc.” which aims to make known to the 
whole country the beauties of this dis- 
trict. Major Hequembourg is chairman. 
His estate at Dunkirk, known as “Harrys- 
bourg,” comprising thirty-nine acres of 
beautiful grounds on Lake Erie, he has 
thrown open to the general public. At 
great expense he has built bathing houses, 
kitchens, dining and dancing rooms fitted 
with gas and electricity—all of which 
are free of charge. Among other mem- 
bers of Adams Memorial Church is Con- 
gressman Daniel A. Reed. Information 
from the church states that Mr. Reed 
at the last election was returned with 
the largest majority ever given any Con- 
gressman. He has recently been made 
chairman of the Education Committee of 
Congress. He is a_ specialist in civic 
matters, a nationally known organizer 
for chambers of commerce. Glenn W. 
Woodin, another member, is district at- 
torney. During his brief term as mayor 
of Dunkirk, he achieved a record for 
constructive administration. He has or- 
ganized the county peace officers into 
an effective unit for crime prevention. 
Walter L. Roberts, another member, was 
made mayor of Dunkirk last fall. Frank- 
lin L. Jewett, also of this church, has 
just concluded h‘s fortieth year as teacher 
at the Fredonia Normal School. The 
school paid him special tribute on the 
occasion of the anniversary. 


One of the charter members of the First 
Unitarian Church of Lincoln, Neb., Henry 
Euclid Lewis, died at Stockton, Calif., on 
May 14. He was a resident of Lincoln 
from 1881 until a few years ago when, in 


declining health, he went to live with his . 


youngest daughter in Fresno, Calif. In 
Lincoln he was a lawyer, and was later 
engaged in the banking business. For- 
merly a high-sc)ool teacher, he was prom- 
inent in promoting the educational in: 
terests of Lincoln. He was a leading 
member of the Round Table Club, which 
was founded by William J. Bryan and of 
which Vice-President Charles G. Dawes 
has long been a member. He was a lead- 
ing layman in the Lincoln church for 
many years and a member at the time 
of his death. 


Waitstill H. Sharp, who began his duties 
as secretary of religious education for 
the American Unitarian Association last 
month, is doubtless a victim of obvious 
puns on his name. But “G. BH. H.,” writ- 
ing in the Reformed Church Messenger, 
before Mr. Sharp’s appointment to the 
American Unitarian Association, punned 
to a purpose when he said: “The superin- 
tendent of the Second Parish Church 
School in Boston is Waitstill Sharp. I 
hope that in beginning his services he is 
governed, not by his first name, but by his 
last. Unfortunately there are officers 
aplenty for whom that unusual given name 
would be exactly and sadly appropriate.” 


One of the recent accessions to the mem- 
bership of the First Unitarian Church in 
Davenport, Iowa, is Rev. August Kamp- 
meier, who was formerly in the ministry 
of the Evangelical Synod. His theolog- 
ical education included courses in the Uni- 
versities of Tiibingen and Leipzig. Since 
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1891, when Mr. Kampmeier reached a — 
theological position that compelled him for 
conscience’ sake to leave the evangelical 
ministry, he has devoted himself to farm- 
ing, to writing on Biblical criticism, the 
history of Christianity, and comparative 
religion, and to other pursuits. His 
courage in leaving the Evangelical Synod 
at a time when he was past the age and 
vigor necessary to success in the liberal 
ministry won the admiration of Uni- 
tarians. For a few months about 1906, 
Mr. Kampmeier occupied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church in Buda, Ill. He first 
joined the Unitarian Church at: Iowa City, 
Iowa, in 1905. 


Mr. Robinson Heads Branch 
of Civil Liberties Union 


Rey. Elmo Robinson, formerly of Palo 
Alto, Calif., has been appointed director of 
a newly organized branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which will function 
for northern California. Headquarters will 
be at 473 Mills Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. The objectives of the Union in this 
region are to work for the repeal of the 
Syndicalism law, to oppose the Bible-in- 
the-public-schools bill and anti-evolution 
legislation and to take any other steps 
to protect civil liberties. Mr. Robinson 
was until recently minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Palo Alto. 

Among men and women who are to serve 
ou the Union Committee are Rey. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton of San Francisco; Rev. Robert 
F. Leavens, formerly minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., and 
Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


At Francestown, N.H. 


Rey. Frank O. Holmes of the Harvard 
Street Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., is serving as minister for summer 
union services in Francestown, N.H. The 
Unitarian and Congregational Churches 
are uniting in the services, which are 
held in the old Unitarian Meeting-House. 
A Sunday-school has been organized; it 
is hoped to continue its sessions through 
September and to make it an annual 
summer institution. Church services are — 
at 11 a.m., and the Sunday-school convenes 
at noon in the Congregational Church 
building. The Unitarian Meeting-House 
was erected in 1801. 


Church Bequeathed $5,000 


The will of Mary W. C. Whiting of 
Hingham, Mass., contains a bequest of 
$5,000 to the Unitarian Church in South 
Hingham, to be held in trust, and to be 
known as the Andrew Cushing Fund. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Changes in the chan- 
cel of the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church are being made this summer to 
provide adequate quarters for the chorus 
choir organized last spring and to add a 


_touch of beauty to this portion of the 


church interior. The alterations are in 
charge of Woldemar H. Ritter, architect, 
who is secretary of the Religious Arts 
Guild. tounth 
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-'PHE DETAILED PROGRAM 


stitute, and Rey. Charles 


of the 
. Ministers’ Institute, scheduled for Sep- 


tember 13-16 at Deerfield, Mass., has been 


arranged, and printed copies have been 
mailed to the ministers. Following the 
_ first session Monday evening, September 
13, two full days will be devoted respec- 
‘tively to general questions pertaining to 
religion and to specific denominational 
concerns. 

- Three desirable and important points 
about the schedule are the announcements 
that addresses and papers are to be 
strictly limited in length, and speakers 
will be held to the limitations; that 
plenty of time will be allowed for open 
discussion of the subjects presented; and 
‘that all sessions will close promptly at 
reasonable hours: 12 noon and 9.30 P.M. 
The afternoons will be entirely free of 
meetings, so that delegates may visit the 
interesting scenic and historical spots in 
and about Deerfield, take recreation, walk 
and talk and rest, and engage in in- 
formal discussions. 

All sessions of the Institute will be held 
in the First Parish Church, the “Old 
Brick Church.” Accommodations will be 
provided by Deerfield Academy. 

The opening session, on Monday eve- 
ning, will include a service of worship led 
by Dr. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Mass., 
chairman of the Committee on the In- 
P. Wellman, 
minister at Deerfield. This service will 
be followed by the opening address of the 
Institute by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., president of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union. 

The Tuesday morning session will be 
devoted to psychology and history. It 
will open, after the devotional service, 
with a short address by Dr. Gill on “‘The 
Intellectual Life of the Minister.” The 
psychological paper will be given. by Dr. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., and 
will be on the subject “Is Behaviorism 
in Psychology a Menace to Religion?” 
The historical paper will be presented: by 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, on the 
subject “The Historical Approach to 
Christianity.” Each paper will be fol- 
lowed by thirty-five minutes of open dis- 
cussion. 

A feature of the Institute will be the 
address on Tuesday evening, when Dr. 
Alfred M. Tozzer, professor of anthropol- 
ogy at Harvard University, will speak on 
“Anthropology and Religion.” His address 
will be followed. by a period of questions 
and ‘discussion. Professor Tozzer is the 
author of “Social Origins and Social Con- 
tinuities.” é 

The Wednesday morning session will be 
‘given over to a consideration of the pro- 
posed new services of worship, material 


_ for which is being gathered under the 


leadership of Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
New Bedford, Mass. It is the aim of those 
versons interested to have these services 
include material emphasizing the social 
1d humanitarian aspirations of the 
ent day, and thus supplement the 
es already in the Hymn and Tune 
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At ore Be rictace? Institute 


Unitarian freedom and missionary survey among topics on program 


Book. Dr. Hodgin will report on the 
materials gathered; Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Belmont, Mass., will speak on 
the proposed services in relation to the 
Hymn and Tune Book and the general 
principles of Congregational worship ; and 
Rey. Harvey Loy of Windsor, Vt., will 
read a paper on “The Possibilities of Pub- 
lic Worship.” Then an hour and twenty 
minutes will be given over to an open 
discussion of the materials and services 
proposed. 

Wednesday evening will bring the In- 
stitute to a consideration of Unitarian 
liberty and religious freedom. The ad- 
dresses will be given by Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten of the West Side Church, New 
York City, and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of 
the Meadville Theological School. 

The last session of the Institute on 
Thursday morning will be given over to 
a discussion of the report of the Com- 
mission on Missionary Survey, which was 
read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association in May. The 
report will be presented and discussion 
will be opened by Perey W. Gardner, 
chairman of the Commission and president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Op- 
portunity will also be provided at this 
session for a short business meeting of 
the Ministerial Union. The Institute will 
close with a- short devotional service led 
by Dr. Gill. 

The morning devotional services are to 
be led on Tuesday by Rey. Vincent B. 
Silliman of Portland, Me.; Wednesday, 
Rev. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass. ; 
and Thursday, Rey. Robert C. Douthit of 
Petersham, Mass. 

The expense of attendance will be three 
dollars per day per person for room and 
meals, and a two-dollar registration fee. 
Registration should be sent to Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, the secretary, not later than 
August 31, to his summer address, Frances- 
town, NH. 

In accordance with the action taken by 
the Institute at Deerfield two years ago, 
the Institute is now an activity of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. Dr. Gill is 
chairman and Mr. Holmes is secretary of 
the Institute Committee, and other mem- 
bers of the Committee are Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings, Rev. Earl C. Davis, Rev. Fred- 
eric H. Kent, Dr. FE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Sidney S. Rob- 
ins, and Rey. Charles P. Wellman. 


Services at Concord, Mass. 


The Unitarian and Trinitarian Congre- 
gational Churches at Concord, Mass., are 
holding union services. Dr. George F. 
Patterson of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation preached on August 1 at the 
service held in the Trinitarian Church. 
and Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley was the 
preacher on August 8. The services on 
August 15 and 22 will be held in the Uni- 
tarian (First Parish) Church, with Dr. 
Frank W. Merrick of Allston, Mass., and 
Rey. Francis L. Cooper of Newton, Mass., 
respectively, as the preachers. 
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Mr. Davis on the 
Association Staff 


Appointed executive secretary after three 
years’ service with League 


HE American Unitarian Association 

announces the appointment of George 
G. Davis as executive secretary of the 
Association—a new position on the ad- 
ministrative staff. Mr. Davis comes to 
the Association from more than three 
years’ experience on the staff of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, of which he has 
been general vice-president since Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

Mr. Davis’s duties will be largely con- 
cerned with business and financial matters 
of the churches. He will be available 


GEORGE G. DAVIS 


for appointments to consult with boards 
of trustees and standing committees in 
regard to a better ordering of the business 
of the churches and the consideration and 
adoption of effective financial methods. 
For the present he will have his office 
at 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. In ad- 
dition to his desk duties he will make a.cer- 
tain number of appointments to meet trus- 
tees, to confer with ministers and com- 
mittees, or to address League chapters on 
the business and missionary aspects of 
church life and work. 

A letter from the Association to the 
churches says of Mr. Davis: “He brings 
to the Association not only his gifts of 
mind and heart and his broad sympathies, 
but also a knowledge of the difficulties 
with which many churches are confronted 
and of the ways in which such difficulties 
can best be overcome.” 

Mr. Davis is known to the churches, not 
only through field visits but also through 
his promotion of several major activities 
of the Laymen’s League. He joined the 
staff of the League in the spring of 1923 
as assistant to the secretary. He was 
elected a vice-president for general ac- 
tivities the following September. During 

(Continued on page 755) 
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Life’s but a means 
unto an end 
beginning and end 
of all things 
GOD 


Interviews with Leaders 
of Religious Opinion 
(Continued from page 746) 


cause they knew my admiration for Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, whom I call the greatest 
spirit of our time.” 

“Mr. Holmes,” I remarked, ‘“‘there is one 
trouble with what you are saying.” 

“Well, what is it?” he asked with that 
expressive laugh. 

“You are too far ahead of us; the rank 
and file cannot keep step with you.” 

“Persons have called me an impractical 
dreamer,” he replied. “But why should I 
march with my time? I preach the world 
that is to be. I agree—those who do it 
get into trouble. But I believe the 
preacher’s business is to see just as far 
ahead as his powers of vision will permit. 
It is not my job to prove that what I 
preach is practical. My job is to show 
that this is true spiritually, that this is 
the ideal. The problem of its application, 
the ages will solve. As a preacher I have 
accomplished my task when I point out 
the goal. The building of the road to the 
goal may be, probably will be, a long 
and painful process. 

“But I must be right, judging by the 
intense joy I have in the thing I am doing. 
Yet, not for a moment would I feel justi- 
fied in criticising those who prefer to 
march with the procession.” 

“One world at a time,” said he, answer- 
ing a question about his interest in the 
life to come. “I am interested in immor- 
tality as an ultimate interpretation to the 
life we are now living; in fact, life cannot 
be interpreted otherwise. With that con- 
viction reached, concern about the future, 
for me, is at an end. Those engaged in 
psychie research would have us devote all 
our attention to the other life—with dis- 
astrous effect on the life we are now living.” 

He rose from his chair and walked to 
and fro across the room. Presently he 
turned and remarked with an amused ex- 
pression: “The annual sermon which I 
preach on immortality is the one in which 
I am the least interested. No, I do not 
find myself particularly attracted to the 
mninistry to individual lives; I never could 
find happiness in pastoral calls, necessary 
as they are. Besides, one cannot combine 
everything in a ministry in New York 
City. Yet, I am as grateful as any min- 
ister, I think, for the opportunity of 
helping and comforting. Hard doctrine 
though it is, we should never love anyone 
overmuch, for we cannot have them al- 
ways with us.” 


Human nature presents paradoxes. How 
can a man whose religion includes all 
humankind on this planet—whose honest 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presinent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way. Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30, 1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SournwortnH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete, 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET — 
F. L. Locxn, President. E.A.Cuurcn, Treasurer, 


purpose and fearless proclamation no one 
questions who knows him—fail to go the 
one step beyond, and add to his philosophy 
of religion analysis of life in the world to 
come? That step, it seems, he must and 
will inevitably take. 


Newport, R.I.—Preachers throughout 
August for the services in Channing Memo- 


vial Church are: August 1, Rey. Dwight 


¥. Mowery, the minister; August 8, Rey. 
William S. Jones of Portsmouth, N.H.;~ 
August 15, Chaplain Mylon D. Merchant 
of the United States Army; August 22, 
Rey. R. P. Hutton, superintendent of the 
Rhode Island Anti-Saloon League; August 
29, Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Rox- 


bury, Mass. 
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Read the parable of “A Certain Rich 
Man.” Then read its modern counterpart 
‘as originally told by Bishop H. M. Thomp- 
son of Mississippi (Protestant Episcopal), 
and recently reealled by the Holy Cross 
Magazine: 


One of the two or three enormously 
and absurdly rich men in America, long 
since departed, once said to Bishop 
Thompson:.“I envy you.” “Envy me?’ 
asked Bishop Thompson. “Yes,” said the 
- multi-millionaire, “you are a free man, 
your own master...and I am like a 
_ blind horse, tramping the same monotonous 
path round -the-safe that contains my 
_ deeds and securities.” 

In the kindness of his heart Bishop 
_ Thompson offered to relieve him at once 
of some part of his trouble and to help 
him bear his burden like a Christian 
brother. The Bishop told him exactly 
~ where $5,000,000 would found a university 
to do enormous good and make his name 
a blessing forever; where another $1,000,- 
000 would endow ten missionary bishop- 
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“There Was a Corian Rich Man—” 


rics; where $2,000,000 more would build 
one creditable cathedral and $5,000,000 
another ; and $10,000,000 would be invested 
so as to relieve the missionary committee 
from stress and anxiety, and then $5,000,- 
000 more could be soundly invested so as 
to produce a respectable sum toward the 
instruction and Christianizing of more 
than 7,000,000 Negroes. This would not 
have relieved him entirely ; indeed, of only 
a fraction of his load. 

“He would still have been struggling 
under a burden that would have crushed 
me,” said Bishop Thompson. “You may be 
surprised, but it is nevertheless the fact 
that he politely but peremptorily declined 
my kind proposal, and groaned under the 
load until it crushed him and left it just 
as heavy for his son to sweat under until 
he is dead too.” 

This is a fact story. To give it the 
heightened imaginative quality of a work 
of fiction and still keep within the realm 
of possibility, substitute the names of the 
beneficiaries of the Unitarian Foundation. 


~ New Tasks for Unitarianism 
Seen by Congregationalist 


Seldom have the opportunities of Uni- 
tarians in-this age been set forth in more 
definite and challenging fashion than by 
a Congregationalist clergyman—Rev. Wal- 
ter T. Lockwood, minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Boise, Idaho, 
who preached for a short time this spring 
in the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif. In the course of a sermon on “Uni- 
tarianism and the Modern Age,” he said: 
“The Unitarian Church stands in a posi- 
tion of unusual advantage in our modern 
age. With a long history of leadership 
in liberal religious thinking, it should be 
among the first of the Christian denomina- 
tions to create the new religious values 
—in terms of current knowledge—which 
must be produced if Christianity is to 
outlive the present chaos. 
“Old battles have been fought and won. 
The old conflict out of which Unitarianism 
grew no longer exists. The hour has 
arrived when the historic name should 
take on a new meaning—a meaning born 
of current life. 
“Several distinctive modern tendencies 
in religion await embodiment in some his- 
toric denomination. The historical inter- 
pretation of religion—a method of ap- 

proach which seeks to understand religion 
| as the product of human experience—finds 
only meager endorsement in the great 
_ Protestant denominations. This method is 
science applied to religion. As its cham- 
_ pion, any denomination will take on new 
life. Why not the Unitarian denomina- 
tion? Here is -a comparatively small 
group, with a traditional profession of 
liberalism, ready to assume this new 

“Again, there is an urgent call these 
days for a champion of religious and edu- 
al freedom. With State legislatures 
ng anti-evolution bills, with college, 


and ministers threatened by a reactionary 
public, and with sinister organizations 
breeding religious intolerance, Unitarians 
can perform a timely service by fighting 
in the open for religious and educational 
freedom. Already this fight is being waged 
by Unitarian publications and from pulpits 
here and there throughout the Nation. 

“Then, too, there is an alarming growth 
of non-chureh attendance. Tens of thou- 
sands of men and women are without a 
church home. These have broken with 
the past. The forms, creeds, and practices 
of the chureh no longer meet their re- 
ligious needs. They are not without reli- 
gion, but without a church home. 

“Here, then, is a new task for the Uni- 
tarian Church—a new meaning for Uni- 
tarianism—in this challenge to champion 
the scientific, humanistic interpretation 
of religion, to lead a crusade for religious 
and educational freedom, and to open the 
doors of a chureh to the thousands of 
unchurehed liberals. This task, under- 
taken with fidelity to the truth, tolerance 
for others, and unfailing courage, will give 
Unitarianism a new meaning in our 
modern age.” : : 
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Hancock County Conference | 


The thirty-seventh annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference will be held 
in the Unitarian Church of Ellsworth, 
Me., on Wednesday, August 18, beginning 
at 10.30 a.m. Delegates and friends will 
bring box luncheons,- and the Ellsworth 
Society will furnish chowder and coffee. 


‘Rey. Paul 8S. Phalen, whose summer ad- 


dress is Prospect Harbor, Me., is secre- 
tary of the Conference. 


Mr. Davis on the Association Staff 
(Continued from page 753) 


these three years he has directed the an- 
nual Church School Institutes on Star 
Island, including this summer’s Institute, 
and has had charge of the national ob- 
servance of Laymen’s Sunday each year 
in December and of the arrangements by 
which the League has co-operated in hold- 
ing the Ministers’ Institutes at New 
Haven, Conn., and Deerfield, Mass. For 
the past year, Mr. Davis has also been 
in charge of the speakers’ bureau, of chap- 
ter administration, and of office detail at 
headquarters. He directed all the arrange- 
ments for the joint meetings of denomina- 
tional agencies at New Haven, Conn., 
in 19238. 4 

He has rendered service in other denom- 
inational activities. He was secretary of 
the Unitarian Campaign, and is now sery- 
ing as secretary and treasurer of the 
Unitarian Foundation. He is a director of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society and 
of the Children’s Mission to Children. In 
addition to his work at Star Island for 
the promotion of better church schools, 
Mr. Davis is a member of the General 
Committee of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. In his home city, he is a mem- 
ber and a trustee of the First Unitarian 
Church in Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. Davis’s religious work was preceded 
by ten years of law practice; three years 
of service in the World War both at home 
and overseas, Which ended with his com- 
mission as lieutenant colonel in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps in 1919; and a three 
years’ business connection with the dairy 
firm of H. P. Hood and Sons. He was 
born in Boston, Mass., and educated 
at Harvard College and the Harvard 
Law School. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Frank: “Is it correct to say you ‘water 
the horse’ when it is thirsty?’ Mother: 
“Yes, quite correct.” Frank (picking up 
a saucer): “I’m going to milk the cat.”— 
Tid-Bits. 


Husband (to wife driving a nail): 
-“However do you expect to drive a nail 
in the wall with a clothes brush? For 
goodness sake, use your head, dear.”— 
Square Deal. 


“What became of that hired hand you 
got from the city?” “Aw, he used to 
be a chauffeur, and the idiot crawled 
under a mule to see why it wouldn’t 
go.”—Santa Barbara News. 


Mannishly-dressed lady: “Did you catch 
any fish, little boy?’ Country boy: “No.” 
-Mannishly-dressed lady: “No, what?” Boy 
(gazing dubiously at her rig) : “I—I don’t 
know.”—Boston Transcript. 


Hmployer: “We seem to be having a 
‘great deal of rain nowadays, John.” 
Gardener: “Yes, sir, they clouds doan’t 
seem to ’old th’ watter same as they used 
to, sure-lye.”—London Evening News. 


‘Dear!’ With a glance she tried to 
‘cow him. But he only looked sheepish. 
“Dog!” she exclaimed. He choked—there 
was a frog in his throat. Then realizing 
he had made a monkey of himself by 
acting like a bear, he ducked.—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Here is a tribute to the durability 
of America’s favorite vehicle: “Mrs. L. 
Savage, twenty-five, 324 San Jose Avenue, 
San Francisco, is near death. Her hus- 
band, Leon Savage, twenty-six, has a frac- 
tured leg and broken ribs, while their 
‘six-months-old Henry escaped without 
hurts in an auto accident.”—Oakland 
‘(Calif.) Tribune-Sun. 


More examination howlers—this time 
from a Western boys’ high school: 

Mark Twain was a pirate on the Missis- 
sippi River. He is deserving of an inch 
in the Hall of Fame. 

There were a few seats right on the 


stage reserved for the most extinguished 
people. 

Chlorine has a great infinitive for hy- 
drogen. 


Increase in temperature causes emotion 
and by this emotion gases and solids are 
more soluble in a liquid. 

Water is needed in the diet to keep us 
moist on the inside. 

As a man Daniel Webster had an ex- 
cellent mastery of the English language. 
So large was his vocabulary that he 
wrote a dictionary which is now used 
universally, 

It (Sir Roger de CGoverley Papers) 
showed us the love Sir Roger had for all 
mankind even down to the old house dog. 

Aphrodite was an unarmed statue of 
a beautiful and noble woman of unknown 
origin. 

One day a raven came, and all it would 
say was “Never, no more.” 

Annie Ridd was a stronger developed 


character than was Lorna Doone because} 


she made better use of her hands and 
legs by working or cooking. 

The Pilgrim was a man who wandered 
about in search of his religion. 

The dress of the Saxons consisted of a 
short: tunic, a long cloak, stockings, and 
scandals. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar aday pension our. 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
tian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN” 

Two squares from: New Washington Audi- 
torium. The facilities of a hotel with the 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, 
also, private ones. Wxcellent, inexpensive din- 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free 
map sent. Address: 
Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 *G”’ St., N.W 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA wd NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION AS DIRECTOR of Religious Educa- 

tion. I am a university graduate, have had 

three years’ theological training, five years’ 

preaching experience, married, thirty-eight 

years old. LuoyD Mmppkrr, Amsterdam, Ohio. 
—e 


WANTED.—The Southern Industrial Institute 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, is much in need of a 
woman to have charge of our girls. A woman 
who has had successful experience in teaching 
and who likes the care of dormitories and girls 
could be most useful. Salary $100 a month 
and board. Address) LYMAN WARD, SMITHS 
BASIN, N.Y. - 


ee 6 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTHAD. A _ quiet, comfortable 
country home for a few guests. Address: Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. Maynarp, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. Near White House. Excellent accommo- 
dations for visitors. Tele- 


Garage facilities. 
phone FRANKLIN 73845. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
featurés emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St, Boston Hancock 6300 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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‘In this Number 


Editorials . . <6, ss sim) ose pele ee 


Correspondence 

“With a Great Price—”’; The Pacifist Argu- 

ment; Approves Military Training; For Li- 
berty.in' Mexico .:{s (ssic (st ay eee 


Original and Selected | 
The Canonization of Nikolai Lenin, by R. H. 
Markham’) %" ¢ 32 4 (eres bee 
The Blight of the Coal Dispute, by R. Nicol 
‘Cross, M.A, 0.3 «es oe 
Variety and Enthusiasm at Star Island, by 
Jessie E, Donahue'™. ...°5, 2s: <4 eee 
Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion: 
VII, John Haynes Holmes, by Edward H. 
Cotton). 0. 420. oe ene tet eco 
At the Ministers’ Institute . . ...... 


Our Book Table 


What Sailors Read; The American Conrad . . 
Books 6, i's a "ew to Gee omen ieee 


Our Children 


Mother’s Curtains, by Rose Brooks. . .. . 
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Poetry 
Plain Pup, by Marjorie Dillon; Hat and Over- 
coat, by ‘Effie 8. Baker) 5,7) 27.0. wees 


Ghorch. Notesecte.at eee =the 


Pleasantries'.:\c.«. «ha 


Church Announcements 


~ PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vineent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Rey. William B. Geohegan will preach 
Aug. 15. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
ehurch is closed for ‘repairs during August, 
but Hymn Services will be held on the steps 
of the church at 7.15 o’clock, Sunday evenings, 
weather permitting. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 A.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
Rey. Earle C. Davis, Concord, N.H., will preach 
Aug. 15. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. } 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre-. 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, Aug. 15, at 10 a.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Professor 
Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., Meadyille Theo- 
logical School, Chicago, Il. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON — | 


es following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their gnests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL : 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON _ 
_ Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
Be piatha ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 


~ 
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